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Measurement of the interests of adolescents has both practical 
and theoretical importance. The practical need arises from the fact 
that in the early high-school years the individual must make some 
tentative vocational plan, since he must choose a course of study at 
this time. The theoretical value lies in the fact that interests, as we 
are measuring them with our scales, are an integral and very impor- 
tant part of the complex of traits we call the personality. We need 
to know at what age they become noticeably differentiated and what 
, their relationships are to other personality qualities and to environ- 
mental factors. 

Most of the previous research on interest measurement has been 
based on the responses of adults, but there have been a few studies 
in which high-school students served as subjects. These give some 
evidence that clear-cut interest patterns may emerge in early adoles- 
cence. Garretson’ constructed an interest blank for high-school 
boys which differentiated between students in Technical, Commercial, 
and Academic high schools. Carter, Pyles, and Bretnall‘ administered 
the Strong Test to one hundred thirty-three high-school boys. When 
scores on the different occupational scales were subjected to factor 
analysis, three factors and a possible fourth emerged. These were 
identifiable with those which Strong" had previously found for adults, 
although their relative importance seemed to be different. In a later 
study, Carter and Jones* found that a majority of the high-school 


* This paper is a summary of research done under the direction of D. G. Pater- 
son at the University of Minnesota for a M. S. thesis, An Interest Test for Girls, 
1939, and a Ph. D. thesis, Factors Conditioning the Development of Interests in 
Adolescent Girls, 1940. Both theses are on file in the University of Minnesota 
library. 
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boys and girls who had made occupational choices received scores 
higher than C on the Strong scales most closely related to their choices. 
These findings seem to indicate that considerable vocational interest 
differentiation has already taken place by the time boys and girls 
reach the tenth grade. 

Results from a number of investigations agree in showing that 
sex differences in interests characterize both adolescents and adults. 
Strong’ showed that there were similar sex interest differences in 
high-school students, college students, and adults. Carter and 
Strong’ and Finch and Odoroff* corroborated these findings for dif- 
ferent groups of high-school students. Studies of stated vocational 
choices,'*'! problems and areas of interest,’* and subjects of con- 
versation,'?:? all give the same sort of results. Thus it would seem to 
be advisable to separate the sexes in any study of adolescent interests. 

The present research is based on results obtained with a test con- 
structed by the author, The Minnesota Interest Test for Girls. Many 
items were tried out with eighth-grade girls, and all those which more 
than twenty-five per cent of the unselected group failed to understand 
were eliminated. Others to which almost all subjects responded in 
the same way were also eliminated, since the purpose of the test was 
to make interest differentiations. In one preliminary study, the 
occupational items were rephrased, using a brief explanation of the 
type of work involved in each job in place of the job label. In ran- 
domly selected groups of high-school girls, responses to job label, job 
descriptions, and combinations of the two were compared to see 
whether or not the amount of prestige the different names carried was 
the factor determining the responses. There was no evidence that 
this was the case. The test as finally standardized consisted of one 
hundred ninety-nine items, including names of occupations, home, 
school and community activities, school subjects, and magazines. To 
each of these items the subject was asked to register an L, J, or D 
response. Scoring keys were based on the responses of seniors in 
three St. Paul high schools registered in the courses most commonly 
offered for girls, College Preparatory, Commercial, and General. 
Only individuals receiving at least average grades were included in 
the criterion groups. Items which differentiated College Preparatory 
girls from all the others were included in the College Preparatory 
(abbreviated C P) key. Items which differentiated Commercial 
girls from all the others were included in the Commercial key. No 
special key was constructed for the General group, because a pre- 
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liminary study showed it to be very heterogeneous, including both girls 
disqualified for academic work by low intelligence, and girls of high 
ability who were planning to enter some specialized but non-academic 
field such as art or music. 

The validity of the scoring scales was checked by giving the test 
to the entire twelfth grade (one hundred thirty-three cases) and the 
entire eighth grade (one hundred twenty-six cases) in Muskegon 
Heights, Michigan. For the twelfth grade all differences between 
means of the three different curriculum groups were unquestionably 
significant, critical ratios running from 3.2 to 7.1. Overlapping was 
not extensive. Only four per cent of the Commercial students and 
eighteen per cent of the General students exceeded the mean of the 
College Preparatory group on the C P key. Only seven per cent of the 
College Preparatory girls and twenty per cent of the General girls 
exceeded the mean of the Commercial group on the Commercial key. 
The eighth-grade results could not be analyzed in this way since a 
large proportion of these subjects had not yet chosen their high-school 
course. However, means of the total group on the two scales were not 
significantly different from those of the total twelfth-grade group, 
and the distributions were similar. The reliability of the C P scale 
was .92 and that of the Commercial scale was .85 when a split-half 
correlation corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula was calculated 
for seventy-five twelfth-grade papers. Subsequent reliability calcu- 
lations based on other groups have given similar results. Subsequent 
work in three other St. Paul high schools and in a Catholic and a non- 
Catholic private school have borne out the differentiations between 
curriculum groups. In general, it may be said that if critical scores 
for the two scales are set at suitable levels, more than three-fourths of 
the high-school girls in a typical class will be correctly assigned to the 
course of study they have chosen. 

Satisfactory as this differentiation was, relationships of the scores 
to other factors, such as intelligence and fathers’ occupations, made it 
appear desirable to find out on just what basis the differentiation was 
being made, since counselors using such a test in the diagnosis of 
individuals need to know exactly what the scores mean. It was also 
hoped that a detailed study of the interests and attitudes of high- 
school girls might contribute some valuable data to the understanding 
of women’s place in modern society. Furthermore, the theoretical 
question of the nature and organization of personality traits was 
directly or indirectly involved in the study. 
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Relationships chosen for study on the basis of preliminary explor- 
atory work were those between the interest scales and socio-economic 
status, parents’ education, intelligence, attitude toward Feminism, 
and masculinity-femininity. The socio-economic classification was a 
four-step scale based on the Goodenough classification® supplemented 
by information obtained from responses to four home situation items. 
The educational classification was also a four-step scale based on the 
average of the last grades reached by the two parents. Intelligence 
was measured by the A C E Psychological Examination (1937 form), 
A Belief Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward Feminism, Form 
A by Clifford Kirkpatrick, and the Attitude-Interest Analysis Test by 
Terman and Miles (usually referred to simply as the M F test) com- 
pleted the list of measures used. To begin with, the C P and Com- 
mercial scales of the Minnesota Interest Test were analyzed separately, 
but when the correlation between the two was found to be —.87, use 
of the Commercial scale was discontinued, since relationships found to 
hold for one were practically certain to hold in an opposite direction for 
the other. Research published by the authors of the various tests 
and a special reliability study of fifty cases selected at random from the 
present group of subjects indicated that all of them had reliabilities 
high enough so that correlations based on their scores would not be 
greatly attenuated. 

The subjects were three hundred fifty-three twelfth-grade girls 
including practically the entire senior classes from Humboldt, Harding, 
Mechanic Arts, and Derham Hall high schools in St. Paul, and 
Northrop Collegiate School in Minneapolis. After eliminating from 
the principal sample the Northrop Collegiate subjects, who had taken 
the 1939 A C E test which could not be directly equated to the 1937 
form, and all cases for which data were incomplete, two hundred 
sixty-seven cases remained. Various comparisons indicated that 
this sample was fairly typical of the Twin Cities high-school population 
in the percentage registered for each of the three courses of study, 
the percentage of private-school students, socio-economic status of 
families, and intelligence. 

The first series of analyses was designed to furnish an accurate 
estimate of the extent of the relationships existing between these 
variables and to establish their statistical significance. While the 
correlational procedure could be used to ascertain relationships 
between tests and scales, it was not practical to handle the relation- 
ships of tests to the non-quantitative variables, socio-economic status 
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and educational level of parents, this way. For these relationships the 
analysis of variance procedure was adopted. It involves making two 
estimates of the population variance, one based on the means of 
the occupational or educational sub-groups, and one based on the 
variance within the groups. The ratio of these two estimated 
variances can then be tested for statistical significance using either 
Fisher’s z test or Snedecor’s F test. If the variance ratio is significant 
at the one per cent level, we are justified in concluding that the differ- 
ences between subgroups are too large to be accounted for by sampling 
variation alone and that the scores must be significantly related to 
the criterion of classification. The direction of this relationship can 
be ascertained by examining the means of the subgroups. Its extent 
can be estimated by using the sums of squares already calculated for 
the analysis of variance test in the calculation of correlation ratios. 
In the present instance, results of the analyses can be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) C P score was shown to be significantly and positively related 
to socio-economic level; 7 = .37 

(2) Commercial score was significantly and negatively related to 
socio-economic level; 7 = .32 

(3) C P score was significantly and positively related to educational 
level of parents; 7 = .34 

It can be seen that the relationships between interest scores and 
level of home background, although they are statistically significant, are 
not high. It might be thought that relationship to a third common 
factor such as intelligence might account for the differences between 
groups. To test this hypothesis, an analysis of covariance was made 
for each of the three other variables for which quantitative scores had 
been obtained. This involves subtracting from each estimated vari- 
ance the part that can be attributed to regression on the third factor 
in question, and then testing the ratios of the corrected variances for 
statistical significance. The results in this case furnished no support 
for the hypothesis. Whether the variances were adjusted for regres- 
sion on A C E, attitude toward Feminism, or M F score, the differen- 
tiations between groups were still significant in every case. No one 
of these factors can be said to account for the relationship between 
interest score and level of home background. 

Correlations between test scores are shown in Table I. 

In general, it is evident that C P score correlates positively with all 
other scores except Commercial, and the Commercial score negatively 
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with all the others. While all except one of the correlations involving 
interest scores are statistically significant, they are too low to be very 
significant practically or theoretically. This fact set the problem for 
the next series of analyses, an attempt to account for the correlations 
in terms of psychologically meaningful relationships between the 
traits involved. 

‘TaBLE I.—CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN Five Tests Usep in Tuts Stupy. PRinc1par 

Samp_Le oF Two Hunprep Srixty-sEvEN CasEs 














Test cP | Commer- ace| mr] Kirk 
| cial patrick 
= — = ——| _ -_ 

Interest test C P score | .94 ee .85 | 30 20 .16 

Interest test commercial score 91 —.19 | —.26 — .04* 

BE ib canen ce wks 20 .u* 

Terman-Miles M F 78 18 

Kirkpatrick attitude toward fem- 

inism.... 82 





* Not significant at one per cent level. Fisher’s ¢ test. 


Since the M F test consists of seven subtests, intercorrelations 
between which are rather low, the first step was to ascertain whether or 
not any one of these was more closely related to C P score than was the 
total M F score. Exercises 1, 2, and 7 were eliminated at the outset 
because their reliability, measured by Jackson’s test of sensitivity,” 
was so low that there was more than a five per cent probability that 
differences between individuals were no greater than the standard 
error of measurement. Of the correlations between C P score and 
the other four subtests, only those with Exercise 4, Emotional and 
Ethical Response, r = .26, and Exercise 6, Personalities and Opinions, 
r = .15, were statistically significant. These two exercises were 
subjected to an item analysis in which the responses of the fifty persons 
who had received the highest C P scores were tabulated and compared 
with the responses of the fifty persons who had received the lowest 
C P scores. Out of the six groups of items included in Exercise 4, 
only the two groups, headed ‘‘Fear’’ and ‘‘ Wickedness,”’ showed a 
clear trend and a large number of significant differences. The striking 
fact was that there was a marked tendency for the high C P group to 
use the extreme emotional reactions and condemnations less often 
and the moderate and more tolerant ones more often. Since Terman 


and Miles have shown that this is a masculine tendency, it seems 
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reasonable to attribute a large part of the apparent correlation between 
C P interests and masculinity to this correspondence. No significant 
results emerged from the item analysis of Exercise 6 except a tendency 
for the high C P group to register some reaction toward each per- 
sonality named rather than to omit the item. 

The Kirkpatrick scale was then subjected to the same sort of 
item analysis. There were ten of its eighty items for which the 
difference between proportions was significant at the one per cent 
level; seven for which it was significant at the five per cent level; 
and eleven for which it was significant at the ten per cent level. The 
trait that seemed to be involved in most of these significant items 
might be labeled “‘ desire for independence”’ since they were concerned 
largely with economic equality, legal rights guaranteeing such equality, 
and the question of obedience to husbands. The same item analysis 
procedure was then applied to several items on the information blank 
that each subject had filled out. Whether or not parents were born 
in this country was not significant, but a significantly larger proportion 
of the high C P group was Protestant than Catholic. Responses 
on a graphic rating scale for registering strength of interest in several 
types of activity showed a significant tendency of the high C P group 
to specify strong interest in literature, art, and science. 

Several factors having some psychological meaning had thus 
emerged from the item analysis. Girls receiving high C P scores 
differed from those receiving low scores in that they were less subject 
to extreme fears, more tolerant of conduct of which women often dis- 
approve, more desirous of living independent lives on a basis of econo- 
mic equality with men, and more strongly interested in the fields of 
literature, art, and science. Several questions were raised by these 
findings. Would the relationships between C P score and these 
other factors hold throughout the whole distribution of interest scores 
as well as at the extremes which had been used in the item analysis? 
That is, could we say, in general, that the higher a girl’s C P score 
was the more likely she would be to show ethical tolerance and an 
independent attitude? How much of the variation in interest scores 
was based on these emotional and attitude factors which are not 
usually included under interests at all? Since variances are additive, 
and any total variance may be broken down into the part which may 
be attributed to regression on some related factor and the part which 
cannot be accounted for in this way, it was possible to get an approxi- 
mate answer to these questions for the whole distribution if some 
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method could be found for measuring the special psychological factors 
under consideration. The M F Special and Kirkpatrick Special 
scores were worked out for this purpose. The M F Special score 
consisted of the scores made on only the Fear and Wickedness sections 
of Exercise 4, since the significant responses were in most cases the 
same as those already scored for masculinity. A new key for only 
the twenty-seven items which had shown significant differences 
between high and low groups gave the Kirkpatrick Special score. 
What these special scores served to do was to sort out of the rather 
heterogeneous collection of items brought together in each of these 
attitude tests the parts which seemed to be determined by psychologi- 
cal factors related to the C P interests. Correlation coefficients 
using the special scores were then calculated. They are summarized 
in Table II, which includes, for comparison purposes, the r with A C E 
score previously calculated. 


TaBLeE II.—CorRRELATIONS BETWEEN C P Score, ACE, anp MF anp 
KrreEPaTRIcK SpeciaL Scores 





MF | Kirkpatrick 


| 
Ty ‘TE! 
rest ACS (special) | (special) 
ods ccaaneiieetialieaieninemmmadibiilaiatag a a 
| | 
CP.. 30 | 35 42 
ACE 39 29 





The most striking thing to be noted about these new correlations is 
that they are much higher than the ones using total scores. For the 
C P scale, the correlation with M F total score had been .20; with 
this part score it was .35. Similarly, the correlation with Kirkpatrick 
total had been .16; with the special score based on twenty-seven items 
it was .42. To get an estimate of the relative importance of the three 
factors, Beta coefficients were calculated. These are shown in Table 
III. 


Tasie III.—Beta CoerFriciENTs FOR PARTIAL REGRESSION oF C P Score ON 
ACE, MF Spectar, anp Kirkpatrick Spectat Scores 


12.34 (partial regression on A C E) PEARS 1320 
13.24 (partial regression on M F special). . - es 1992 
14.23 (partial regression on Kirkpatrick special)... .. ee aeaee 3212 


It appears that the factor represented by the Kirkpatrick Special 
score is most important, that represented by the M F Special score 
next in order, and intelligence least important. 
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The multiple correlation between C P score and all three of these 
factors taken together is .49. Fisher’s z test shows this to be unques- 
tionably significant for this number of cases. However, since R? 
equals .2449, it is evident that only about one-fourth of the variance 
has been accounted for by these factors. Consideration of the 
reliabilities of the special scales indicates that the importance of the 
Kirkpatrick Special score is being underestimated in these correlations, 
as the corrected split-half reliability of the 27-item scale is only .54. 
Relationships with the M F Special scale, which has a reliability of 
86, are not thus attenuated. It is quite possible that a multiple R 
as high as .60 could be obtained by using a reliable measure of the 
factor which the Kirkpatrick Special scale represents. Slightly 
more than one-third of the variance might thus be accounted for. 
Other parts of the study suggest that some of the rest of it may be 
attributed to differences in regard to intellectual and cultural interests 
and “level of aspiration” based on family expectations, although no 
quantitative measure of these things is available. 

It appears from this investigation that the C P score is not so much 
a measure of specific vocational interests as it is an indicator of certain 
basic attitudes. It corresponds more closely to Strong’s Occupational 
Level scale than to those for specific vocations. Similarly, the high 
negative correlation probably indicates that the Commercial scale 
represents more non-professional than purely business interests. 
Since this seems to be the most fundamental differentiation in the 
interests of adolescent girls, it would be advisable to leave the College 
Preparatory group out of all comparisons in attempting to get differen- 
tiations between groups of girls in training for various non-professional 
occupations. Strong’s generalization about the point of reference 
applies here also.'* As long as groups of non-professional women 
are compared with professional women, they will all seem to be very 
much alike. When they are compared with each other, significant 
differences may appear. A revision of the Minnesota Interest Test 
based on these findings is in progress. The attempt will be made to 
construct non-professional interest keys for Office Work, Nursing, 
Housework, Beauty Culture, Selling, and possibly Elementary-school 
Teaching. 

The item analysis of the Kirkpatrick scale indicated that both 
high and low C P groups tended to agree with most of the Feminist 
items. A surprising number of the girls, however, also agreed with 
anti-Feminist items which were directly opposed to the Feminist 
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items they had checked. This type of inconsistency was most marked 
in the low group, but was not entirely absent from the high group. 
For example, while seventy-seven per cent of them checked the 
Feminist item, ‘‘ The relative amounts of time and energy to be devoted 
to household duties on the one hand and to a career on the other 
should be determined by personal desires and interests rather than 
by sex,” sixty-six per cent of them also checked the anti-Feminist 
item, ‘“‘A woman who continues to work outside the home after 
marriage is shirking her fundamental duty to home and children.” 
The inconsistency suggests that many girls have accepted Feminist 
opinions, verbally at least, at the same time retaining traditional 
attitudes with respect to women’s inherent limitations. Any striking 
improvement in women’s economic position will probably have to 
be preceded by quite widespread changes in the attitudes of women 
themselves. 

The theoretical importance of the research consists in its identifica- 
tion of a trait which cuts across the common boundaries of personality 
study, a trait involving attitudes, interests, and emotional responses. 
The line from complete irresponsibility to complete independence may 
represent a fundamental reference axis along which the personalities 
of women and girls may be measured. Some generalization rather 
than complete specificity of attitudes seems to be indicated, since 
these scores shown to be related are based on no common content. 
The method worked out for this problem, a combination of correlation 
and item analysis based on some reasonable hypothesis, is applicable 
in many other problems of accounting for low relationships in terms 
of factors having psychological meaning. 


SUMMARY 


(1) An interest test was constructed using items within the range 
of understanding and experience of eighth-graders, which differentiated 
between groups of high-schoo! girls making satisfactory adjustments 
to the College Preparatory, Commercial, and General courses of study. 

(2) Analysis of variance and covariance showed that interest 
scores were significantly related to the socio-economic and educational 
levels of the homes from which subjects came, and that these relation- 
ships could not be accounted for by dependence on any common 
factor, such as intelligence, which had been measured in this study. 

(3) Low but significant positive correlations were obtained between 
C P interest score and A C E score, M F score, and Kirkpatrick score. 
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Low but significant negative correlations were obtained between 
Commercial interest scoreand AC Eand M F scores. A high negative 
correlation between C P and Commercial scores was demonstrated. 

(4) Item analysis indicated that the parts of the M F test most 
closely related to C P interests were the “Fear” and ‘‘ Wickedness”’ 
sections of Exercise 4. The items from the Kirkpatrick test most 
closely related to C P interests were those dealing with the problem of 
economic independence for women. 

(5) Special scales based on these differentiating sections and items 
produced much higher correlations with C P score than had total 
scores on the M F and Kirkpatrick scales, in spite of lower reliability 
because of decreased length. 

(6) About one-fourth of the variance in C P score can be accounted 
for in terms of non-vocational factors such as objective emotional 
reactions, independent attitudes, and general intelligence. Were 
reliable tests for the first two of these characteristics available, it is 
likely that they would take an even more important place in the 
vocational interest picture. 

(7) High-school girls, while accepting most of the Feminist con- 
tentions, also hold many markedly anti-Feminist opinions. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MUSICAL TALENT AND 
PREFERENCES FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF MUSIC 


PAUL J. FAY AND WARREN C. MIDDLETON 
DePauw University 


Within recent years attention has been increasingly directed to 
preferences for different types of music. The problem has been given a 
somewhat more practical slant through the efforts of broadcasters to 
determine program preferences of radio listeners. Most radio surveys 
have primarily attempted to find out how many, and what kinds of 
people listen to particular programs. In some cases the results of the 
surveys have been analyzed with the purpose of determining what types 
of listeners prefer what types of programs. Music programs in radio 
surveys have usually been classified either as classica! or popular. 

The most important factor related to preference for classical music 
has been found to be the cultural (economic, social and educational) 
background of the listeners. According to Lazarsfeld,' “there is 
probably no question pertaining to radio listening which, by and large, 
is so sensitive to social differences as listening to serious music.”’ This 
conclusion, of course, is consistent with the frequently expressed opinion 
of musicians and music critics that a liking for good music is a result 
of training in appreciation of, and frequent listening to, good music. 
Discriminative taste it is assumed, whether for good music, good art, or 
good wines, developes from frequent exposure to the good and absti- 
nence from the bad. In our society prior to the broadcasting of 
operatic and symphonic music opportunity for the development of 
discriminative taste in music (as it still is, incidentally, in the case of 
art and wines) was limited to individuals in the upper economic levels. 
Carnegie Hall and the Metropolitan Opera House were beyond the 
means of most American citizens. In addition, “culture’’ (meaning a 
taste for, indulgence in, and the ability to converse entertainingly about 
classical music, art, literature and drama) was (or, should we say, is) a 
caste mark; as such, it was jealously guarded by the socially elite. 
What wonder, then, that children who grew up in socially and eco- 
nomically less fortunate homes were rarely encouraged to develop a 
taste for better music 


1 Lazarsfeld, P. F.: Radio and the Printed Page. Duell, Sloane & Pearce, 1940, 
p. 22. 
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Radio, it may be argued, has changed all this. Anyone, whether 
in penthouse or hovel, may listen to the General Motors Symphony or 
to the Metropolitan Opera. If, instead, he turns the dial to the 
National Barn Dance, well, doesn’t that indicate that his tastes are 
naturally depraved? Possibly. Or, possibly, some social traditions 
and habits are too deep-seated to change in the relatively short time 
that radio has been a dispenser of culture. Since radio broadcasting 
has scarcely yet emerged from the experimental stage, it seems unjusti- 
fiably dogmatic to conclude that it can never improve the musical taste 
of the general public. 

There can be no disagreement about the present relationship 
between listening preferences and cultural level. For example, the 
data analyzed by the Coéperative Analysis of Broadcasting for the 
Columbia University Office of Radio Research show that twenty 
and three-tenths per cent of the radio listeners in the wealthiest of three 
eccnomic levels listened to the Ford Hour; in the lowest of the 
three groups (7.e., homes with incomes of two thousand dollars to three 
thousand dollars) only thirteen and seven-tenths per cent listened to the 
same program.' In another study sixty-two per cent of the lower and 
twenty-nine per cent of the higher income groups liked hill-billy music.' 
The Office of Radio Research also analyzed the data from a survey 
conducted by the Book-of-the-Month Club in which the Club mem- 
bers were classified into five levels according to their tastes for litera- 
ture. Twenty-four per cent of the individuals in the highest level 
preferred classical music programs; the proportion dropped steadily to 
the lowest group in which seven per cent preferred classical music. 
Popular music, on the other hand, rose in favor from thirteen and five- 
tenths per cent in the highest group to fifteen and one-tenth per cent 
in the lowest group.’ 

Wiebe* unearthed another factor which influences musical pref- 
erences—a factor which is usually not included in “cultural back- 
ground,” yet one which is definitely a part of the cultural pattern. He 
studied the effect of radio plugging on high school and college students’ 
ratings of popular songs. The results indicated that, whereas the lik- 
ing for unplugged songs decreased within a month, two months after 


1 Lazarsfeld, P. F.: Jbid., p. 22. 
2 Lazarsfeld, P. F.: Ibid., pp. 35-41. 
3 Wiebe, G.: “The effect of radio plugging on students’ opinions of popular 


songs.” Jour. Appl. Psychol., Vol. xxtv, 1940, pp. 721-727. 
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the original rating plugged songs were rated approximately the 
same.! 

The purpose of the present experiment is to determine the relation- 
ship between musical talent and preferences for different types of 
music. We assume that musical talent is less a product of the environ- 
ment than are wealth, social position, education and cultural tastes. 
We have attempted to use a finer classification than that employed in 
most radio surveys. After all, there are several kinds of classical music 
and at least two kinds of popular music. Some people prefer one type 
of classical music to another. Are these preferences entirely a result of 
training? And with identical cultural backgrounds would all indi- 
viduals enjoy equally well the same types of music? As a matter of 
fact, we are quite sure that many penthouse dwellers prefer Benny 
Goodman to Gladys Swarthout. 

The experiment was performed in the DePauw Laboratory for 
Research on the Psychological Problems of Radio. A detailed and 
illustrated description of the equipment and facilities of the Laboratory 
may be found in another article by the authors.” 

The listeners, or judges, consisted of fifty-four students (twenty- 
seven men and twenty-seven women) in educational psychology 
classes. They were not, to be sure, a representative group of radio 
listeners. For the purpose of the experiment a representative, or 
heterogeneous, group of listeners would have been undesirable. By 
limiting the experimental group to college students we secured indi- 
viduals who were fairly well equated with respect to cultural back- 
ground.* Since all the listeners were prospective public-school 
teachers, the group was even more homogeneous than the student body 


‘Since this article went to press, Suchman has published a significant study 
on the contribution made by radio to musical education and on the radio lis- 
tener’s approach to music. See Suchman, Edward A.: “Invitation to Music.” 
In Lazarsfeld, P. F., and Stanton, F. N. (ed.): Radio Research 1941. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1941, pp. 140-188. 

? Fay, P. J., and Middleton, W. C.: “The DePauw Laboratory for Research 
on the Psychological Problems of Radio.”” Amer. Jour. Psychol., Vol. urv, 1941, 
pp. 571-575. 

* The student body of DePauw University is much more homogeneous than 
the student bodies of most state or municipal universities. The great majority 
of the students come from upper middle class, urban, Middle Western homes 
More than half their fathers belong to the professional and managerial groups of 
occupations. Cf. Fay, P. J., and Middleton, W. C.: “Certain factors related to 
liberal and conservative attitudes of college students: Sex, classification, fraternity 
membership, major subject.” Jour. Educ. Psychol., Vol. xxx, 1939, p. 379. 
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in general. Any differences, then, may be considered individual rather 
than group or cultural. 

Two weeks prior to the experimental session three of the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talent (Sense of Pitch, Sense of Rhythm and Sense 
of Time) were administered to the listeners. The adult percentile 
rank on each of the three tests was computed for each student. 

At the beginning of the experiment each listener was furnished a 
mimeographed rating scale on which were listed musical selection 
numbers from 1 to 12. Each selection number was followed by the 
seale —3, —2, —1, 0, +1, +2, +3. All instructions were broadcast 
by the announcer over the public address system. After preliminary 
recorded music the announcer read the following instructions: 


You will hear several musical selections. As soon as each selection is 
finished, rate it for pleasantness or unpleasantness. In making each rating 
do not consider your ratings of previous selections; avoid any comparisons of 
the musical selections. Your judgment should be naive and immediate; 
that is, not ‘thought out,’’ but based simply upon the way the music appeals 
to you. Try to let the same number indicate the same degree of pleasantness 
or unpleasantness throughout the experiment. 


The listeners were not told the purpose of the experiment or what types 
of music were included in the program. 

The music, which was played over the public address system, con- 
sisted of twelve complete commercial recordings; two selections repre- 
sented each of six different types of music. No two selections of the 
same type were played consecutively; the order of playing, as shown in 
Table I, was random. The classification of the selections was the 
consensus of three faculty members of the Music School of DePauw 
University. The selections classified into their respective types were 
the following: 


Romantic Classical 
Tchaikovsky, Marche Slav (1st face). 
Wagner, Flying Dutchman Overture (1st face). 
Old Classical 
Haydn, Surprise, First Movement. 
Beethoven, Coriolan Overture (1st face). 
Modern Classical 
Ravel, Alborado del Gracioso (1st face). 
Rimski-Korsakov, Capriccio Espagnol (1st face). 
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Light Classical 

Herbert, March of the Toys. 

Herbert, Naughty Marietta, Intermezzo. 
Swing! 

Dorsey, Stop, Look and Listen. 

Shaw, My Heart Stood Still. 
Sweet 

Whiteman, Stardust. 

Scott, Dinner Music. 


The mean ratings of the pleasantness of the different types of music 
are given in Table I. All ratings are positive; no type of music 


TaBLe I.—MeEAN RatTINGs OF PLEASANTNESS OF DIFFERENT Types oF Music 

















| # 


| | 
Listeners’ ratings of pleasantness? | 
| 
| Reliability 
| | coefficient* 
Total® 
Type of music Orders! 
| Men*?| Women) D* | D/ep 
Cor- 
M elr PE | rected 
} 
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~ ae a ae a a = = oe 
} | | 
70 |+2.19}1.26].60] .05| .75 


























Light classical. . 6and 9/+1.76) +2.61 |W .85) 3 
Old classical. . 4and 12/+1.39] +2.09 |W .70| 3.03 |+1.74/1.26|.47| .07| .64 
Romantic classical | Land 11/+1.31] +2.17 |W .86] 3.48 |+1.74/1.36 46] .07|  .63 
Swing...... | 2 and 10|+1.46] + .65 |M .81] 3.13 |+1.06|1.41].54] .06| | .7 
Modern classical }3and 7/+ .43}) +1.06 |W .63] 2.26 |+ .75)1.49].39) 08| 56 
Sweet |sand 8|+ .35| + .57 |W 22] 1.03 |+ .24|1.12}.03) 09) 05 
iii sesliniietetenaseesiaecamian a Se as te was ‘Sare: Weaiete - 
Mean +1.12| +1.52 |W 40] 2.50 |+1.32|1 46) ; | 
= ——|——__| —_____| —_— | —_—_ —EE | 
Total ‘ | | | 














1 The two orders in which each type of music was heard. 

* The listeners rated each musical selection for pleasantness on a seven-point scale from —3 
to +3. 

*N = 27. 

‘ The difference between the mean ratings of the sexes is preceded by an M, if the men gave a 
higher rating to the type of music; if the women gave it a higher rating, it is preceded by a W. 

SN = 54. 

* Correlation between ratings for the first selection heard and for the second selection heard 
within a given musical type 

7 Corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 


was given a mean unpleasant rating. The light classical numbers were 
quite definitely preferred; they had a mean rating of +2.19. The fact 
that light classical was rated higher than serious music is one indication 


' At the time the study was made these were current popular songs. 
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that the listeners were rating sincerely; apparently, they were not 
unduly influenced by the possible opinion of the experimenters. There 
is considerable probability that the ratings for light, old and romantic 
classical music and for swing music represent measures of preference for 
the types of music as types; the ratings for sweet music, however, are 
apparently reactions to the particular selections played. 

The reliability of the mean ratings was computed by correlating 
the ratings of the first selection of each type presented with the ratings 
of the second selection of the same type. Since only two different 
representatives of each type were rated, corrected r’s ranging from .63 
to .75 should not be considered unduly low. The mean ratings, then, 
of light, old and romantic classical music and of swing music are satis- 
factorily reliable. The reliability coefficient for sweet music, however, 
is practically zero; either the two selections of sweet music which were 
used are not truly representative of their type, or else there is no stable 
liking for sweet music as such. Casual observation and the results of 
Wiebe’s study! would lead to the expectation that preferences for 
popular music are less stable than preferences for classical music. 
The ratings for modern classical music are fairly reliable (corrected 
r = .56); they are less reliable, however, than the ratings of other types 
of classical music. This finding also agrees with casual observation. 

The fact that classical music is preferred to popular music is con- 
sistent with the results of the radio surveys. The listeners in the 
experiment would be classified in the higher cultural levels. 

Women rate all types of classical music higher than the men do; 
the critical ratios (D/ep) range from 2.26 to 3.70. Men rate swing 
music higher; the critical ratio is 3.13. The women’s mean rating for 
all twelve selections is .40 higher; the critical ratio is 2.50. We have no 
way of knowing whether or not these sex differences are typical of the 
general population, although they do agree with popular opinion. 
Women, particularly college women, are popularly believed to have 
more “cultural” interests than men. 

The relationship between musical talent and preferences for the 
different types of music may be measured in various ways. One 
method is illustrated in Table II. The average rating of the two selec- 
tions representing each type of music was computed for each listener. 
Some students rated one type of music higher than any of the other 
types; others rated two or three types of music equally high. If a 


1 Wiebe, G.: Jbid. 
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Tas_e II.—Musicat TA.Lent PercentTILes oF Groups PREFERRING DIFFERENT 
Types or Music 





Musical talent percentile* 


N! Pitch 





Type of music 


| Rhythm | Time 
preferred by group 
| } 
M o | M o | M | 0 
— oe ‘ ——-- | ~— : 
Romantic classical | 17 | 64 | 24.90 | 82 | 23.70 | 69 | 28.90 
Old classical. . | 15 | 30.90 | 66 | 31.50 


64 | 30.50 | 71 


Modern classical 5 | 57 | 29.90 | 73 | 31.90 | 57 | 27.90 
Light classical | 30 | 49 | 26.10 | 61 | 36.30 | 46 | 30.60 
Swing... | 14 | 32 | 24.00 | 49 | 29.40 | 46 | 30.20 
Sweet ' | 2| 75 | 20.00/95} 0 95 | 0 


i 





1 Includes number of listeners whose highest mean rating was assigned to a 
given type of music. If a listener’s highest rating resulted in a tie, his preference 
was recorded in all the types of music tied. 

* Percentile for adults on Seashore Measures of Musical Talent. 


listener rated one type higher than he did any of the other types, he 
was recorded with the group which he rated highest. If his highest 
rating was the same for two or more types of music, he was recorded 
with all of the tied types. Asa result of this duplication of preferences 
the total of the “N”’ column is greater than the total number of 
listeners. 

Since only five listeners rated modern classical music highest and 
only two rated sweet music highest, the data from these groups are not 
reliable. In fact, the two listeners who rated sweet music highest had 
the same mean rating for sweet music and for each of the four types of 
classical music; apparently, they liked equally well all kinds of music 
except swing. 

As shown in Table III, the differences between the mean musical 
talent percentiles of some of the groups are statistically reliable. The 
critical ratio is greater than 3.00 for two differences in sense of pitch 
and for one difference in sense of rhythm. The critical ratio is between 
2.00 and 3.00 for one difference in sense of pitch, for one in sense of 
rhythm, and for three in sense of time. 

The results indicate that individuals who prefer romantic or old 
classical music are decidedly above the average of the adult population 
in the three measures of musical talent. Those who prefer light classi- 
cal music are about average in sense of pitch and time, and slightly 
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above average in sense of rhythm. Lovers of swing, however, are 
slightly below average in sense of rhythm and time, and decidedly below 
average in sense of pitch. The popular idea that swing devotees have 
a strong sense of rhythm is not supported by the results of this experi- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, in all three measures of musical talent they 
are decidedly inferior to those who prefer serious classical music. In 
two of the measures they are even inferior to those who prefer light 
classical music. 


TaBLe II].—DirreRENCES BETWEEN MusiIcaAt TALENT PERCENTILES OF GROUPS 
PREFERRING DIFFERENT Tyres OF Music 





Pitch | Rhythm | Time 


Groups compared |__| —___________| 
dD! cp | D/ep| D' | ep D/ep 





1.12! 3 {10 74) 28 
Old classical...... 


Romantic classical. 0 | /11 | 9.84 





Romantic classical | 15 | 7.69] 1.95 | 21 | 8.77| 2.39 | 23 | 8.98) 2.56 
Light classical | | 

| 
Romantic classical .| 82 | 8.82] 3.63 | 33 | 9.74] 3.39 | 23 |10.69| 2.15 
Swing.. | 

} | 
Old classical... 15 | 9 a1| 1.63 | 10 {10.37} .96 | 20 | 9.88] 2.02 
Light classical. . | | | | 
Old classical... . | 32 |10 16} 3.15 | 22 |11 20| 1.96 | 20 [11.46] 1.75 
ee | 

| 
| | } | 

Light classical | 17 | 7.99] 2.13 | 12 |12.47) .96| 0 
Swing we 








1 The difference between the mean percentiles of the two groups is printed in 
the same row as the name of the group having the higher mean. 


Since the ratings of sweet music are unreliable, it may not be 
valid to draw any conclusions concerning preferences for popular music 
as a whole. The selections we have classified as swing, however, are 
probably more representative of popular music than are the sweet 
selections. The results do support the conclusion that preferences for 
classical or popular music are not entirely a product of the cultural 
background. We do not belittle, to be sure, the importance of the 
cultural factor. We merely suggest that the low degree of musical 
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talent! possessed by some individuals in the upper cultural levels may 
prevent their taking advantage of the opportunities offered them to 
develop a taste for classical music. On the other hand, many individu- 
als in the lower social and economic levels may possess considerable 
musical talent and yet—from lack of opportunity—may never acquire 
a taste for classical music. 

Different degrees of musical talent not only distinguish lovers of 
classical music from devotees of swing, but they also seem to be related 
to preferences for different types of classical music. Those who prefer 
romantic classical music are somewhat superior in all three measures of 
talent to those who prefer the other two types of serious music. None 
of the differences are statistically reliable, but they are consistent. For 
the purpose of distinguishing groups who prefer different types of music, 
differences in sense of pitch and rhythm are more significant than 
differences in sense of time. The respective means of the six differ- 
ences listed in the “‘D’’ columns of Table III are: pitch, 18.50; rhythm, 
18.17; time, 14.83. 

The relationship between musical talent and preferences for the 
different types of music is also indicated in Table IV. These data 
TaBLe IV.—CoRRELATION BETWEEN Musicat TALENT AND RATINGS OF 
PLEASANTNESS OF DiFFERENT Types OF Music 

| | Pitch | Pitch, 
Pitch Rhythm | Time and rhythm 
Type of music rhythm | and time 





} 





a = : peaalaveei 


| |PE| r |PE| + |PE| R'|PE| R'| PE 











Romantic classical. . . 46| .07} 43} .08} .21|) .09) .50) .07|.505) .07 


Old classical. . | 39| .08 31} .09) 15) .09] .41} .08}.41 | .08 
Modern classical a 28} .09} .13) .09} .12) .09) .33] .09).28 | .09 
Sweet........ | 24] -09 1) .09| .26] .09| .22| .09].47 | .07 








Light classical te 08} .09 O01; .10) .12) .09) .14) .09).14 09 
Gwing....... Leeeeeeeees[— 16) .09|— 14) .09|—.13| .10} .22| .09|.35 | .09 

















1 Coefficient of multiple correlation. 


corroborate those appearing in Tables II and III. One would not 
expect to find very high correlations between ratings of pleasantness of 


1 This study is not concerned with the problem of the extent to which musical 
talent is innate or acquired. Musical talent, however, does seem to be quite 
unrelated to the factor of cultural level. College students certainly vary much 
more in musical talent than they do in cultural environment. 
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different types of music and the musical talent scores of the raters; 
there are, unquestionably, several other variables. Yet the results 
do show that ratings of romantic, old and modern classical music— 
in that order—are positively related to the three musical talents meas- 
ured. The chance coefficient of multiple correlation with three varia- 
bles is .19.1_ The multiple correlation between ratings for romantic 
classical music and sense of pitch and rhythm is more than three PE’s 
greater than the chance R. The corresponding coefficient for old 
classical music is almost three PE’s greater than the chance R. 

The correlation between musical talent and a liking for light classi- 
cal music is practically zero. Preference for swing music has a small 
but consistent negative correlation with musical talent. The data 
seem to indicate that, other things being equal, individuals who prefer 
swing music are lacking in musical talent. Their preferences for par- 
ticular musical selections are dependent upon factors other than the 
musical quality of the selections. Wiebe’s? results tend to substantiate 
this conclusion. It is doubtful if radio plugging, or any similar extra- 
neous factor, would affect many individuals’ ratings of serious music. 

The data in Table IV support the conclusion that sense of pitch and 
rhythm are more significant than sense of time in distinguishing pref- 
erences for the different types of music; the coefficients of multiple 
correlation for all three measures of musical talent are not reliably 
higher than those for pitch and rhythm alone. 

From the standpoint of radio the results of this study would seem 
to support the hypothesis that persistent broadcasting of serious music 
may eventually increase the number of people who appreciate and 
listen to it. To the extent that the musical talents measured by the 
Seashore tests are innate they are distributed more or less equally 
among the members of different social and economic groups. Partly 
because appreciation of classical music has been a prerogative of a caste, 
listeners to broadcasts of serious music have to a great extent been 
individuals from the upper economic levels. But if the opportunity of 
listening to good music remains available to all at no cost, there is a 
possibility that the caste tradition will eventually disappear. In time, 
then, all individuals—irrespective of their economic status—who 
possess the requisite musical talent may acquire a discriminative musi- 

1 Derived from the formula R = va LU in which n = the number of vari- 


ables, and N = the number of cases. 


2 Wiebe, G.: Ibid. 
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cal taste. For individuals who are sufficiently gifted—but only for 
such individuals—frequent exposure to the good may lead to a pref- 
erence for the good. 

The conclusions from this study may be summarized as follows: 

(1) College students’ ratings of classical and swing music are 
fairly reliable. 

(2) College students rate classical music higher than popular music. 

(3) College women rate classical music higher than college men rate 
it; college men rate swing music higher than college women do. 

(4) Individuals who prefer romantic classical music are slightly 
superior in sense of pitch and rhythm to those who prefer old and 
modern classical music; they are decidedly superior in musical talent to 
individuals who prefer light classical music. 

(5) Individuals who prefer swing music are decidedly inferior in 
sense of pitch, rhythm and time to those who prefer classical music. 

(6) Sense of pitch and rhythm are more significant than sense of 
time in distinguishing preferences for different types of music. 

(7) Continued broadcasting of serious music may contribute to the 
improvement of the musical tastes of talented individuals in the lower 
economic levels. 





THE PROGNOSTIC VALUE OF ENTRANCE TESTS IN A 
JUNIOR COLLEGE! 


JOSEPHINE M. SMITH 


Institute of Child Welfare, University of California 


I, INTRODUCTION 


The public junior college differs from the four-year-college, univer- 
sity, and private junior college in several important ways, not the least 
of which is the composition of its student body. While the latter three 
types of institution select their students according to scholastic stand- 
ards and exclude those applicants who do not satisfy the requirements, 
the public junior college accepts all graduates of any high school, 
regardless of academic standing. Consequently entrance tests must 
subserve entirely different purposes in the public junior college than 
they do in the other colleges. The chief functions of such tests in this 
extension of the secondary-school system are to determine the type of 
student body, to predict the level of college achievement, and to guide 
students to the choice of subjects in which they are most likely to have 
success. 


Il. THE PROBLEM 


The immediate problem is to discover which, if any, of the tests 
administered during the freshman year in a typical public junior 
college? serve as useful guides in predicting passing grades and to 
evaluate the predictive value of each. More specifically, the problem 
is to answer the following questions: 

(1) What characteristics differentiate those students who complete 
the first college year with passing grades from those who do not? 

(2) What characteristics differentiate those students who make 
good grades from those who make poor grades? 


Ill. REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


In 1934 David Segel published a review of studies up to that date. 
His summary shows the medians of correlation coefficients between 


1 Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Dr. H. E. Jones and Dr. H. 8S. Conrad 
of the Institute of Child Welfare, University of California, for reading and con- 
structive criticism of this paper. 

2 The students whose records are analyzed here were registered in the Stockton 
Junior College, at Stockton, California. 
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Prognostic Value of Entrance Tests 


single predictive measures and average college marks to be 


General mental tests. . . ey aa ek tarde ee ae 
General achievement tests ee 545 
Tests of specific traits, aptitudes or achievements 37 
Average high school marks... .55 


The direct relationships between combinations of predictive items and 
various criteria of college success vary from a correlation of .56 for a 
combination of Ohio Psychological examination and average high- 
school marks, to .81 for a combination of average high-school marks, 
Otis group intelligence test, and Cross English test. The combinations 
include batteries of from two to six different tests. After a summary of 
methods used, Segel says that ‘‘The problem of admission has to be met 
by each individual institution according to the kind of student body it 
wishes to have and its objectives of education.”"' The highest predic- 
tive value is that of the high-school average grades (.55), with general 
achievement tests ranking a close second (.545), general mental tests 
third (.44), and tests of specific traits or aptitudes last (.37). 

Studies since Segel’s review show the same relative values for the 
types of tests used, with batteries of tests ranking first. For example, 
Wagner? found the median correlation coefficients between criteria and 
average college marks to be 


High school average... . 56 
Intelligence tests 45 
Batteries... .. 67 
Regents’ average 64 
Iowa Content 49 


Another significant study on this subject is that of Landry,* with the 
following correlations with college grades: 


Adjusted mean secondary marks 625 
College Entrance Examination Board (Subject examinations). .491 
Codperative tests. . 573 


IV. METHOD AND DATA OF THE PRESENT PROJECT 


The present problem, as indicated, is to find which of the measures 
available at the time of registration of the freshman student are helpful 
in predicting the probable scholastic success of that student in the 

' (13), p. 9. 

2 (15), (16). 

* (9). 
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junior college. Our purpose differs from that of the studies cited above 
to the degree that the public junior college differs from the four-year 
institution. ‘“‘Success” is here defined as achievement of a grade point 
average of one or above, since this G.P.A. is required for the Junior 
Certificate. The scholastic line between terminal and continuing 
students is drawn at this point. 

The subjects were divided into two groups, those attending the 
college one year only and those attending for two years. Each group 
was subdivided into two, the “success” and the “failure” groups, and 
comparisons made between the means of the prognostic measures. 
Correlations between grades and the scores on the various prognostic 
measures were also determined. 


V. DESCRIPTION OF THE GROUP 


The subjects of the study were the two hundred sixty-seven 
students registering in the Fall of 1936 who remained at least one 
academic year. Measures on the group were available for high-school 
grade point average, Thurstone scores, Bell Emotional Adjustment 
scores, and Iowa Reading Test scores for comprehension and for rate. 
The students made records as shown below. 


One term only 29 
Success. 12 
Failure ae 17 

One year only 82 
Success “a . 35 
Failure. . ; ; . AT 

Two full years 185 
Success two years ; . wae 
Failure two years 60 
Success first year, failure second ’ : 8 


VI. RESULTS 


A. Differentiation between Success and Failure Students.—Table I 
shows that the high-school grades, the Thurstone scores, and the Iowa 
Reading comprehension scores differentiate reliably between the 
success and failure groups of the first year; the lowa Reading rate scores 
contribute somewhat. 

Table II indicates that students who have G.P.A.’s of 1 or above for 
two full years make reliably higher scores than those whose G.P.A.’s 
are below 1 for one or two years, in high-school G.P.A., Thurstone 
score, lowa Reading comprehension, and Iowa Reading rate scores. 
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TaBLE I1.—ComPaRISON OF FirsT-YEAR SuccessES WITH First-YEAR FAILURES 
Success | Failure 
Measure mean mean D/e, 
(n = 35) | (nm = 47) 
_ ——_ ———— = —— — 
Thurstone...... ss 184.48 144.21 6.80 
High-school G.P.A. 2.97 | 2.30 11.25 
Iowa comprehension 143.22 | 122.12 5.40 
Iowa rate... . 28.29 25.96 2.58 
Bell adjustment (total) | 34.03 | 33.84 0.10 
Bell adjustment (social 12.24 11.40 0.01 
TaBLE II].—ComPaRISON OF TWo-YEAR SUCCESSES WITH FIRST-YEAR FAILURES 
Success Failure 
Measure } mean mean D/ey 
| (mn = 117)| (n = 47) 
arene Berm 
Thurstone......... |} 188.35 144.21 7.06 
High-school G.P.A... 3.04 2.30 | 11.60 
Iowa comprehension 146.19 122.12 | 6.00 
Iowa rate....... ‘ ; | 28.96 25.96 3.15 
B. Analysis of Records of Students Finishing One Y ear.—(1) Corre- 


lations with college G.P.A. 


The variabilities of the students’ scores about the averages of the 
Thurstone, high-school G.P.A., and especially of the lowa scores, are 


very great. 


various measures were run, with results as shown in Table III. 


Consequently correlations between college G.P.A. and the 


The 


correlation of .707 between high-school G.P.A. and college G.P.A. fora 
fairly homogeneous group, the graduates of one high school, is strik- 


Tass II].—CorreELATIONS witH CoLLEGE G.P.A. 





Measure 


High-school G.P.A , 
(Stockton High graduates only) 
Thurstone 
(Stockton High graduates only) 
Iowa Comprehension 
(Minus orientals) 
Iowa rate 
(Minus orientals) 


| 


PE, 


030 
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ingly high. The other correlations are similar to those found by other 
investigators, including the correlation between Thurstone score and 
college G.P.A. for the graduates of one high school. The Iowa correla- 
tions are so low that the test is considered valueless as a predictive aid. 

(2) Partial and multiple correlations, Stockton High School 
Graduates only. 

Because of the difference in grading standards of various high 
schools, the graduates of Stockton High School who completed one 
year at the Junior College were selected as a group for the study of the 
relative predictive values of high-school grades and Thurstone scores. 
The results are presented in Table IV. 


TaBLe IV.—CorRELATIONS FOR Stockton HiGH GRADUATES! 


(n = 125) 
Co.iiece G.P.A. anp r 
High-school G.P.A.... ; .707 
Thurstone.... Panes ee re 441 
Multiple r Thurstone—High-school G.P.A...... . 732 
Partial r High-school G.P.A. (Thurstone k)......... .648 
Partial r Thurstone (High-school G.P.A. k).... sco 


1 Means and standard deviations for these measures are 
College G.P.A., M = 1.185, s.d. = .757 
Thurstone, M = 169.12, s.d. = 51.0 
High-school G.P.A., M = 2.641, s.d. = .617 
r Thurstone and High-school G.P.A. = .382 
Regression equation is X; = .0029X_, + .771X; — 1.342 
PE est. in multiple R = .348 


It is seen that the high-school grades are far superior to Thurstone 
scores as a single guide to probable college grades, and that the high- 
school grades taken with the Thurstone scores furnish the best predic- 
tive combination. 


TaBLe V.—CoORRELATIONS WITH CoLLEGE G.P.A., Two! YEarRs 


(n = 185) 
Coutiece G.P.A. anp r 
NS iain cake are ee ieas . — 465 
High-school G.P.A......... eae otiaiae ae ; , .668 
Multiple r Thurstone—High-school G.P.A...... we .704 
Partial r High-school G.P.A. (Thurstone k)..... = .593 
Partial r Thurstone (High-school G.P.A. k)....... ; . 290 


1 Means and standard deviations for these measures are 
College G.P.A., M = 1.299, s.d. = .709 
Thurstone, M = 175.60, s.d. = 52.02 
High School G.P.A., M = 2.798, s.d. = .371 
r Thurstone and High School G.P.A. = .401 
PE est. in multiple R = .349 
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C. Analysis of Students Completing Two Full Years.—Correlations 
were determined for all students who remained in college for two full 
years between college G.P.A. and high-school G.P.A., and college 
G.P.A. and Thurstone score, as shown in Table V. Again we 
see that the high-school G.P.A. has a higher predictive value than 
has the Thurstone, even though the high-school grades come from 
many different schools. 

A comparison of the multiple correlations for one and for two years’ 
college work indicates that the first-year grades are predicted more 
precisely and with a slightly smaller probable error than are the full 
two years’ grades. 


V1I. CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND SUMMARY 


A. Purposes of the Study and the Answers Are: (1) What charac- 
teristics differentiate those students who complete the first college 
year with passing grades from those who do not? 

Average high-school grades differentiate most clearly between 
succeeding and failing students, the American Council on Education 
test (by Thurstone) differentiates rather well, the lowa Reading test 
comprehension and rate scores somewhat, and the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory scores not at all. 

Since students do not drop out of the public junior college because 
of grades, it being possible for them to remain in school for two years 
with minus grade point averages, the above question is synonymous 
with the question, ‘‘ What measures differentiate students remaining in 
college two full years from those who drop out before?” 

(2) What are the predictive values of the entrance tests? 

The high-school G.P.A. is outstanding among the measures avail- 
able at the time of registration for its predictive value. The correla- 
tion between high-school G.P.A. and college grades for one year was 
found to be .707; that for two years .668. The Thurstone test scores 
correlate much lower with college G.P.A., the values being .441 and 
.465, respectively, for one and two years. A combination of the two 
measures, high-school grades and Thurstone scores, predicts college 
G.P.A. to a value of .732 for one year and .704 for two. These values 
are very slightly higher than those for high-school G.P.A. alone. The 
Iowa Reading Test is practically useless in prediction. 

B. Recommendations.—It is interesting that the predictive values 
for high-school grades and for general ability tests in this junior college 
are greater than have been found in the majority of similar studies 
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throughout the country, and that the combination predictive value of 
high-school grades and general ability test is higher than the combina- 
tion of any two measures as found by other investigators. These 
higher values are probably due to three factors; first, that the high- 
school G.P.A.’s used in the determination of correlations for the first 
year of college were derived from one high school, and presumably 
were based on more standard grading conditions than obtained in most 
studies; secondly, that the junior college has a greater variability of 
abilities among its students than have regular four-year colleges; and 
thirdly, that the public junior college guidance program is not one of 
exclusion of students who fall down in grades. As has been pointed 
out,' the use of tests in personnel research “‘to identify early those 
students whose subsequent scholarship will be low, and to divert them 
into types of academic or non-academic training more in line with their 
abilities,’”’ serves to lower the correlation between those test measures 
and grades. The youth of the organization of the college in which this 
study was conducted, and its slight reliance on entrance material in the 
guidance of students, has served to increase the correlations. As the 
measures available at the time of registration are more and more used, 
the correlations will doubtless drop. It is well for the guidance 
program to have statistical analyses before the program itself takes 
more definite shape with respect to tests. 

The greatest interest of the present study to public junior college 
counsellors is likely to be in the practical application. The counsellor 
wants to know what to do with the entrance measures of a student, 
when the student and the record are before him. 

The recommendation to the counsellor, growing from the present 
research, is the following: Consider first the high-school record of the 
new student. Disregard details on the nature of his high-school 
course, giving chief attention to the grade point average. Give second 
consideration to the Thurstone score, since a student with high ability 
who has not done well in high school may (although he probably will 
not) begin to do good work in college. 

The counsellor’s obligation to the student seems to lie in two fields: 
First, to direct the student toward those courses for which he is most 
capable, and, secondly, to prepare the student for his most probable 
college grades. For example, if the range of probable college grades is 
about a D, the counsellor should as a rule guide that student away from 


1 (18). 
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the abstract courses, the college-preparatory courses, and the purely 
theoretical courses, toward the concrete, terminal, and practical 
courses. Moreover, the counsellor should start discussing various 
values with the student so that when the time comes that the student 
sees his grade card amply filled with D’s and F’s, with but few C’s and 
no A’s, he is not overcome with a sense of failure. Such a student 
must be led toward objectives other than four-year college, and toward 
a realization of values other than high college marks. This type of 
adjustment cannot occur after the student has earned the low grades, 
but must be built up over the two-year period. 

On the other hand, if the student’s probable grade point average as 
predicted is about B, that student should be encouraged to look toward 
senior college, to value high college marks, and to take theoretical and 
preparatory courses. This second student may well be encouraged, 
for example, by his counsellor in borrowing money for continuing in 
college, while the first student may not. 

The recommendation to the Personnel Committee, based on this 
study, was that the use of the lowa Reading Tests be discontinued, 
and that the Coéperative Tests of General Culture be substituted. 
The reason for the inclusion of the latter is that their scores may have a 
higher predictive value than do high-school grades. These tests, being 
definitely achievement tests, measure what the student has learned in 
high school. 

Such a study as this, being a follow-up, must be stopped somewhere, 
although it is never really finished. Other questions suggest them- 
selves: What happens to students who quit junior college? How do 
public junior college graduates do in senior college? What best 
predicts their success or failure in senior college? Do students receiv- 
ing frequent counselling adjust better in college than do those receiving 
less counselling? Do students of low (tested) ability achieve better in 
some courses than in others? 
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STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MEMORIZING 
PIANO MUSIC. VI: A COMPARISON OF TWO 
FORMS OF MENTAL REHEARSAL AND 
KEYBOARD OVERLEARNING 


GRACE RUBIN-RABSON 
New York City 

From the beginning of this series of studies in memorizing piano 
music, the efficacy of analytical study preliminary to keyboard com- 
pletion has been incorporated into every experimental design. A 
theoretical distinction is drawn between this analytical study and 
“mental rehearsal”’ or “‘imaginary practice”’ of the material when it is 
already learned or well on its way to a given criterion. Practically, 
however, the two may coalesce when within even a short study period 
very gifted subjects not only complete the analysis but carry the learn- 
ing to such a degree of fluency as to require only one or two keyboard 
trials to meet the standard. 

In the experiment directly preceding this one,'* these study periods 
were extended to several contrasted lengths in order to encourage the 
transition from analysis to learning and to evaluate the advantages of 
further silent learning in insuring economy in keyboard trials and in 
retention. As indicated by transcriptions of the memorized material, 
the medium study period produced one hundred per cent learning and 
the longest period allowed time for a considerable amount of overlearn- 
ing in addition. Gauged by the keyboard trials, the longer study 
periods proved economical but not in proportion to the time invested; 
gauged by amount of retention over a period of two weeks, there were 
no economies in any one of the three varied lengths. 

Perry,® observing the relative efficiency of actual and “imaginary” 
practice, concludes that ‘‘imaginary”’ practice is effective in improving 
the score in a variety of tasks and that it is more effective in tasks which 
consist of learning facts that may be observed without actual movement. 

In memorizing piano music the preliminary study period emphasizes 
the intellectual as opposed to the more obviously kinaesthetic aspects 
of the learning’ and stresses the values of purposeful as distinguished 
from incidental learning.’ It would be an overemphasis, however, not 
to recognize that even during silent study the tonal images and the 
organization of spatial units innervate some covert muscle response. 
That such response is in no way equivalent to actual performance is 
illustrated by the fact that even when the material can be transcribed 
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verbatim from memory a few keyboard trials are required to meet the 
learning criterion. !? 


THE PROBLEM 


Since the extension of the preliminary study period past the analyti- 
ical stage proved relatively uneconomical, several other time distribu- 
tions were investigated in the present instance. In each case, five 
minutes was allowed for analytical study before the keyboard trials. * 
In the first method, four extra minutes were inserted mid-way during 
the keyboard learning for mental rehearsal. In the second, the four 
minutes of mental rehearsal came at the end of the keyboard learning; 
and in the third, four minutes of extra keyboard trials were added to the 
finished keyboard learning. Stated briefly, they are: 

A. Five minutes of analytical pre-study, five keyboard trials, plus 
four minutes of mental rehearsal, plus keyboard trials to the criterion 
of perfect memorized performance. 

B. Five minutes of analytical pre-study, keyboard trials to the 
above criterion, plus four minutes of mental rehearsal. 

C. Five minutes of analytical pre-study, keyboard trials to the 
above criterion, plus four minutes of extra keyboard trials. 


THE EXPERIM ENTT 


Subjects.—The nine adult subjects were all skillful pianists, most of 
them teachers of piano and possessing at least the minimum amounts of 
instrumental and theoretical experience required for professional 
musicians. With the exception of one older subject, the age range was 
twenty-one to twenty-five years. That the subjects were of unequal 
ability is witnessed by the average learning and relearning trials which 
varied from 8.3 to 17, and from 6.3 to 10.5. 

Experimental Materials.—Nine short but complete musical periods 
ranging from five to ten measures in length were adapted from un- 
familiar piano materials by Zipoli, Pasquini, Galuppi, Frey, Dohnanyi, 
Galand Toch. Extremely varied in style and harmonic range, several 
of them presented a challenge to even the most gifted subjects. f 


* For a rationale of “analytical study”’ see previous studies ”: * !?, 
t The experiment was conducted in the studio of the writer in New York City 


during the Summer of 1940. 

t It was essential to select materials of sufficient difficulty to guarantee against 
completion of the learning in the A method within the first five trials after five 
minutes of analytical study 
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Experimental Design.—The Latin-Greek square, composed of three 
smaller squares, served again, as in previous experiments, to control the 
several ‘rotating variables of subjects, methods, materials, and order. 
The nine subjects, divided into three groups, each performed the experi- 
ment three times, giving a total of eighty-one learnings or twenty-seven 
for each of three methods. * 

Procedure.—The five minutes of analytical study was accomplished 
at ease away from the keyboard. At the piano no attempt was made 
to regulate the speed of playing except that extreme deviations and 
erratic tempi were discouraged.t No devices were employed to encour- 
age speedier learning since these have been proved ineffective.'' 

For the A method, after five trials the subject was asked to perform 
the material mentally with eyes closed, to maintain the image of the 
notes as firmly as possible, and to refer to the music only when there 
was confusion or uncertainty in his mental performance. After four 
minutes of these mental trials, the learning was completed at the key- 
board to the criterion of one smooth memorized trial. 

In the B method, the trials after the five minutes of study were 
continued to the criterion, after which the already learned material was 
rehearsed mentally for four minutes. 

The C procedure was like the B until the learning criterion was met, 
after which the keyboard trials were continued for four minutes. 

All the learnings were massed-trial learnings’ and were accom- 
plished by the “‘whole’”’”’ approach. For each subject, the nine learn- 
ings were distributed over three successive days. Exactly two weeks 
later the relearning was done without study periods to measure the 
relative retention offered by the three learning methods. A second 
relearning occurred seven months after the learning to estimate the 
residual benefits. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


For both the learning and relearning trials the critical ratios of the 
mean differences of the methods are considered a reliable evaluation of 
any intrinsic advantages. As a further check on their dependability, 


* For the basic form of this design, and a more thorough rationalization of its 
use, see '?, In the present instance the rotation of the compositions was improved 
t The imposition on the pianist of an arbitrary tempo or the necessity of con- 
forming to the clicking of a metronome can prove very confusing and the distrac- 
tion may far outweigh the value of the extra precision in the laboratory situation 
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the analysis of the variance indicates their significance as well as that of 
the other variables in the total variation from the mean. * 

The learning trials in Table I show a reliable saving for the four 
minutes of mental rehearsal inserted mid-way. How close was the 
estimate of five trials as the mid-way point can be seen from the total of 
9.89 for this method. For the several subjects this point of learning 
can not be considered the same, since undoubtedly the better learners 
were closer to the criterion after five trials than were the less gifted. 
In support of this assertion, a rough comparison between the most and 
TasBie I.—MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE LEARNING TRIALS, THE 


RELEARNING TRIALS AFTER Two WEEKS AND AFTER SEVEN MONTHS 
AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES OF THE MEANS 





























| Diff 0 | | 
Method | Mean} SD | peso differ-| Ratio 
means peas 
} enc 
| | 
__Learning Trials 
ee — ——$——_—- —_—_-— 
A—Four-minute mental ™ | | 
hearsal mid-way | 9.89) 3.68 | 4-B, —3.78 | 1.44 | 2.63 
| 
B—Keyboard learning plus four- | 
minute mental rehearsal 13 67| 6.42 B-C, 1.93 | 1.69 | 1.14 
C—Keyboard learning plus four- 11.74) 5.76 | 
minute keyboard trials }¢ 10.15) 2.80 | A-C, —1.85 | 1.33 | 1.39 
te —_ urning Trials after Two Weeks 
A—Four-minute mental _ re- | | 
hearsal mid-way 7 93) 2.54 | A-B, —1.07 | 74 | 1.45 
B—Keyboard learning plus four- | | 
minute mental rehearsal | 9.00) 2.81 B-C, 1.59 | .74] 2.15 
C—Keyboard learning plus four- | 
minute keyboard trials | 7.41) 2.60 | A-C, 52 | 71 | 0.73 
| | 
Re le: -arning Trials afte +r Seven Months 
2 —— —— — 
A—Four-minute mental _ re- | 
heareal mid-way 8 11) 3.06 | A-B, — .07 .83 | 0.08 
B—Keyboard learning plus four- 
minute mental rehearsal. | 8 18) 2.92 B-C, 40 88 | 0.45 
C—Keyboard learning plus four- 
minute keyboard trials 7.78) 3.48 | A-C, — .33 .82 | 0.40 











* For a more thorough discussion of the use of variance in this connection, see’. 
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the least gifted learners proves that the added study period netted the 
three most gifted a thirty per cent saving over B, while for the three 
least gifted the saving was only fifteen per cent. 

The differences between B and C must be attributed to chance, 
since by both these methods the procedure to the criterion was identical. 
In view of this fact, for a more reasonable evaluation of the true situa- 
tion, the critical ratios of 2.63 between A and B and of 1.39 between A 
and C should be tempered by assuming a theoretical average for B and 
C. This would alter the ratio to 2.03 between A and B and A and C, 
which, though not as significant, possibly lies closer to actuality. An 
average of 10.15 trials was accomplished in the four extra minutes of 
keyboard trials by the C approach, roughly a one hundred per cent 
overlearning. 

The standard deviation of the mid-way study method is not only 
the smallest, but its proportional decrease is greater than the decrease 
of the mean. 

Undoubtedly the mid-way study method offers a real economy 
in keyboard trials. Here, as in the case of the experiment described 
at some length above,'? this economy must be further evaluated by 
other criteria, since within the four-minute study period the little 
compositions could have been repeated approximately ten times. 

Table I presents a summary of the amount of retention provided 
by the three learning methods. The added keyboard trials after 
bringing the memorizing to the criterion are reliably better than an 
equivalent amount of mental rehearsal. For skillful musicians such as 
these subjects, the clarity and precision of the tonal, keyboard, and 
printed note image after thorough learning may be so vivid as to make 
the mental rehearsal at least comparable to actual keyboard perform- 
ance. That it was not as effective for retention is indicated by the 
ratio of 2.15 for the differences of the means. This is contrary to the 
finding of Kovacs,’ who maintained that mental practice after learning 
was more productive than an equivalent amount of keyboard repetition. 

Most interesting is the mean of the A method which brought the 
learning only to the one hundred per cent level and allowed for neither 
mental nor keyboard overlearning. What the percentage of over- 
learning might be in the B method is impossible to discover under these 
circumstances but in the C method it proved to be about one hundred 
per cent. This amount of overlearning, however, was no more eco- 
nomical than no overlearning at all, as is shown by a ratio of 0.73 


between A and C. 
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The relative advantages of the methods in retention for the three 
most and the three least gifted were about the same. This conclusion 
is supported by the narrow range of the standard deviations. An 
analysis of the experimental materials ranked according to difficulty 
shows some tendency toward a superiority in the A method for the 
three easiest and the three of medium difficulty, but for the three most 
difficult, C has some extra merit. Of the three most difficult composi- 
tions one fell into this category only because of its greater length, 
while the other two were short but were written in the modern har- 
monic idiom. The “ Klang” of the tone clusters in this idiom is still 
elusive and does not lend itself to as clear an auditory image as does 
the color of the old familiar harmonies. Modern harmonies may, 
therefore, profit to a greater extent from the actual physical spacing on 
the keyboard. * 


TasBie II.—ANALYSIS OF THE VARIANCE OF THE LEARNING AND First RELEARNING 
TrIALs, SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE ToTtTaL Due TO Eacu 
VARIABLE, AND A COMPARISON OF THE RaTIO OF THE VARIABLE 
AND THE EXPERIMENTAL Error with FisHer’s ONE PeR CENT 





VALUE 
Learning Relearning 
Fisher’s | trials mo trials 
Variable |} one per | : 2 Te 
| cent value | Per | Per 
| Ratio | : | Ratio 
| } } cent | ¢ cent 
Subjects 2.82 | 7.2 23 6.4 | 26 
Methods 1.98 8.8 28 | 5.6 | 23 
Compositions 2.82 11.9 38 | 8.5 | 35 
Order 1.98 2.0 6 | 3.1 13 
. 3 
' 


Error | ° 





Seven months after the original learning the subjects were recalled 
for a second relearning. All superiorities in the methods disappeared 
(Table I). The means approximated each other closely and, on the 
whole, apparently not much more was lost after seven months than 


* As might be expected the more difficult compositions show a greater relative 
retention than the easier ones. The correlation of rank order for learning and 
relearning of the materials is 0.87. Measured by speed of learning, the subjects 
maintain a fairly consistent ranking in learning and relearning, the index being 
always high, in this case, 0.71. 
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after two weeks, although the consistently larger standard deviations 
indicate, presumably, that more was retained by the more able and less 
by the less able learners. * 

The analysis of the variance of the learning and first relearning 
trials appears in Table II. The three variables of subjects, methods, 
and compositions play an active and significant part in the total varia- 
tion. Theratiosof each variable and the experimental error are greater 
in every case than Fisher’s one per cent value,‘ that value which might 
be exceeded in random sampling from a homogeneous population once 
in a hundred trials. Both the order of learning and the error due to 
uncontrolled variables are insignificant and only a small part of the 
whole deviation from the mean. The methodst themselves are 
responsible for twenty-eight per cent of the learning and twenty-three 
per cent of the relearning variance and the comparison with Fisher’s 
value lends reasonable support to the significance of the differences of 
the means. 

Only tentative hypotheses can be advanced at this time in explana- 
tion of the superiorities of the mid-way study method. The interrup- 
tion for mental rehearsal may provide a literal “ pause that refreshes,” 
due to the cessation of hand movements and an opportunity to think 
through and reorganize points of confusion without the necessity of 
maintaining an unbroken rhythm. It may be, too, a kind of “dis- 
tributed” practice, a procedure previously found advantageous® (but 
exclusively for the least able learners). 

For the learner, the four-minute study before the criterion is reached 
has a different qualitative value from the four minutes of study after it. 
Mid-way the prestige factors implicit in the situation stimulate his 
optimum performance. With the learning already accomplished, even 
with the best will to coéperate, the mental review may be executed with 
some degree of relaxation. 

This may be equally true of the keyboard trials after learning. The 
fact that neither these nor the extra trials required to reach the criterion 
exerted any appreciable effect on retention seems to militate against the 
belief that memorizing piano music is primarily kinaesthetic. When 

* The correlation between both relearnings is 0.76. 

t The fact that to the subjects and the compositions is ascribable a larger per- 
centage of the total in no way detracts from the significance of the methods. In 
the future it may be possible on the basis of a more ample selection of already 
utilized subjects and experimental materials to reduce the contribution of both 


these variables. 
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the learning has been completed by the setting together of logical 
patterns already analyzed and prepared, apparently no particular 
value lies in repetition past this point. This agrees with Cuff’s* 
findings that the ‘‘ results exhibit no definite relation between additional 
repetitions and saving”’ and supports his denial of the assertion* that 
“the frequent passage of a neural impulse somehow leads to a fixation 
of a habit.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


As indicated by previous experiments, an analysis of piano material 
preliminary to completing memorization at the keyboard proves 
superior to confining the learning to the keyboard. Extending this 
analytical period to learning or overlearning offers no economies for 
retention although it reduces the keyboard trials in learning. 

The present experiment maintains the preliminary analytical study, 
but attempts to evaluate a further period of study or mental rehearsal 
situated at points in the learning when some keyboard learning has 
already been accomplished. Toward this end three procedures were 
compared, all of which incorporated a five-minute period of analysis 
preliminary to any keyboard trials. The first introduced a four-minute 
period of mental rehearsal or “imaginary’”’ practice after five keyboard 
trials or mid-way in the learning, then continued the keyboard trials to 
reach the criterion of perfect memorized performance. The second 
carried the keyboard trials to the criterion, then added four minutes 
of mental rehearsal. The third, like the second, reached the keyboard 
criterion, then added extra keyboard trials for four minutes. 

The mid-way period of mental rehearsal or “‘imaginary”’ practice 
proved reliably superior to the other time distributions. It not only 
reduced the required keyboard trials, but achieved retention as good 
as that offered by the four minutes of extra keyboard trials, which, 
incidentally, resulted in an approximate one hundred per cent over- 
learning. The four minutes of mental rehearsal placed after the learn- 
ing is, apparently, an inferior procedure. It not only required more 
keyboard trials, but produced less retention than either of the other 
methods. In the second relearning after seven months these differ- 
ences disappeared. The means, however, were close to the means of 
the first relearning, but the standard deviations were considerably 
larger, indicating presumably that little more was lost after seven 
months than after two weeks and that the less able learners retained 


less than the more able. 
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Several hypotheses may be adduced in explanation of the superi- 
ority of the mid-way study method: 

First, it is a type of distributed practice, which, though it offers no 
actual rest, nevertheless provides a period when the cessation of hand 
movements relieves the necessity for maintaining an unbroken 
sequence, allows further analysis and reorganization of points of con- 
fusion and presents a “‘re-seeing”’ of the small musical figures against 
the general background. 

Second, the intensity involved in reaching a learning goal is proba- 
bly not duplicated in a mental review after the goal has been reached. 

Third, when the learning has been constructed on a foundation 
of logical materials previously well analyzed, a smooth memorized 
performance is witness to its completion, and no extra drill, either 
mental or actual, carries it beyond this point. 

For practical purposes it might, therefore, be recommended that 
piano students prepare by thorough analysis an amount of material 
commensurate with their experience and ability, continue the learning 
at the keyboard until the hand and tonal patterns have become estab- 
lished, then pause for mental rehearsal or “imaginary’’ practice until 
the mental performance can be accomplished smoothly. When, after 
this, the keyboard practice reaches the criterion of smooth memorized 
performance, the learning is completed and will probably profit little 
by continued repetition past this point. Extra trials might be dis- 
tributed more profitably over subsequent practice periods to restore the 
learning to the original standard. 
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SCHOLASTIC STATUS OF ACHTEVERS AND 
NON-ACHIEVERS OF SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCE 


MILTON J. COHLER 

Cleveland School, Chicago 
That children of high intelligence generally have high scholastic 
achievement has been well established by numerous studies. How- 
ever, accomplishment quotients for groups of children of high intelli- 
gence are usually less than 100;' the average achievement age of a 
group of bright children is generally less than their average mental age. 
From the elementary school through the university, significant 
discrepancies have been noted between intelligence and scholarship, 
among individuals of high intelligence. This has been found not only 
in ordinary schools; but in schools utilizing individual instruction, in 
special classes for the gifted, and among children with a favored posi- 
tion in society. It was in an attempt to learn more about these 
disparities between intelligence and achievement that the writer under- 

took the study, a part of which is presented in this article. 


THE PROCEDURE 


The subjects for this study were pupils enrolled in twenty-one 
Chicago schools. In these schools a!l the children of grades 6B to 8B, 
inclusive, who had achieved IQ’s of 115 or higher on previous tests of 
intelligence were given the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability—Intermediate Examination. Every child whose IQ on the Otis 
test was less than 120 was then eliminated. The remaining pupils 
were given the reading comprehension, arithmetic computation, 
arithmetic reasoning, and language usage tests of the Modern School 
Achievement Test. 

All raw scores on intelligence and achievement tests were then con- 
verted to standard scores, utilizing data which the authors of the tests 
had obtained from a random sample of pupils. To secure a standard 
achievement score for each pupil, and at the same time avoid weighting 
arithmetic too heavily, an average for the two arithmetic tests was 
first computed. Then, this score was used in combination with the 
anguage and reading scores, respectively. 


‘Witty, Paul A., and Jenkins, M. D.: ‘The Educational Achievement of a 
Group of Gifted Negro Children.” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. xxv, 
Nov., 1934, pp. 585-597 
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Next, each pupil’s Otis standard score was subtracted from his 
achievement standard score to obtain the standard score difference, 
which will be referred to hereafter as the “‘sigma difference.”” Thus, a 
large negative sigma difference indicates poor “relative achievement”’; 
a sigma difference with a small negative or zero or positive value, 
indicates good “relative achievement.’’ The three hundred seventy- 
five pupils who took both the Otis and achievement tests were then 
listed in the order of their sigma differences and divided into three 
groups, approximately equal in number. The one hundred twenty 
pupils in the middle group were called ‘“‘intermediates”’ and were not 
studied further. The one hundred twenty-seven pupils with the 
smallest sigma differences were called “achievers,’’ and the one hun- 
dred twenty-eight pupils with the largest sigma differences were called 
“‘non-achievers.”’ 

Achievers and non-achievers were studied further by question- 
naires, tests, ratings, and school history. For the purposes of this 
article, only data from the two tests named above, plus information 
from teachers’ ratings of scholarship and school history, will be given. 


THE DATA 
I. Intelligence Test Data 
The average IQ’s of all the pupils to whom both Otis and achieve- 
ment tests were administered, are given below in Table I. Critical 
ratios were not calculated because of the anormal character of the 
distribution. Hence, ranges rather than standard deviations are 
given. 


Tasie I.—Averace 1Q’s or ALL Pupits ror WHom AcHIEVEMENT Data ARE 
AVAILABLE 





Group Mean IQ | Range | N 
npintsiousin craesaideteania —_—_——|—— 
Achievers 124.67 120-139 127 
Intermediates 125.51 120-142 | 120 
Non-achievers 127.60 120-138 | 128 
Entire group 125.86 | 120-142 | 375 





It will be noted that the average IQ goes up as relative achievement 
goes down. Although the table does not classify the pupils according 
to sex, the same tendency is entirely consistent within each sex group. 
The average IQ of the non-achievers was three points higher than that 
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of the achievers. This difference of three IQ points in favor of 
the non-achievers is statistically significant. ' 

As a further check each one of the three groups was divided into 
three [Q groups: 120-124, 125-129, 130 and up. By this classification 
the inverse relationship between relative achievement and IQ shows 
more ‘learly. In the lowest IQ category forty-two per cent are 
achievers and twenty-five per cent non-achievers; in the top category 
seventeen per cent are achievers and sixty-one per cent non-achievers; 
in the middle category roughly one-third fall into each of the three 
achievement groups. 


II. Achievement Test Data 


Although there was an inverse relationship between relative 
achievement and IQ, there was a positive relationship between achieve- 
ment score and mental age score (r = +.58). By comparison with a 
random sample of pupils in the same grades, even the non-achievers 
(the lowest third of our group) had a high average in academic achieve- 
ment.? An examination of Table II reveals that only in arithmetic 
were the non-achievers slightly below the average of the older group 
found in a random sample. 

The averages of the achievers were significantly higher than those 
of the non-achievers in each subject as well as on the whole battery. 
Thus the high critical ratios shown in Table II were calculated from 
data which are internally consistent. Since there was no difference in 
chronological age between the groups, and the mean IQ of the non- 
achievers was slightly higher than that of the achievers, the difference 
in relative achievement is even greater than the standard score differ- 
ence shown in Table II. 

It will be noted that the difference in favor of the achievers is 
greatest in arithmetic and least in reading comprehension. A study of 
academic interests showed that more achievers than non-achievers 


! There was no difference between the groups in chronological age 


Diff. 
Dis. 0.04). 


o Diff. 
Therefore, Otis standard scores were substituted for IQ’s. When this was done 
Diff. 
, ras 4.40 
the spit **9 4.40. 


2 A standard score of 50 represents average attainment. 
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listed arithmetic among their best liked subjects. There was no 
significant difference between the groups in their preference for reading, 
or in the amount of time spent in this pursuit. In each group ninety- 
five per cent of the children said they liked to read. 


TaBLe II.—Sranparp Scores ror ACHIEVERS AND NON-ACHIEVERS ON THE 
Mopern Scuoot ACHIEVEMENT TEST 





Mean | Diff. 














Subject Group Mean | SD Pa | Dit, 

Reading compre-| Achiever | 66.48 | 4.62 | 127 | 4.07 | 6.41 
hension Non-achiever | 62.41 | 5.55 | 128 

Arithmetic com- | Achiever | 54.08 | 6.87 | 127 | 9.11 | 8.63 
prehension | Non-achiever 44.97 | 9.75 | 128 

Arithmetic reason- | Achiever | 56.28 | 7.02 | 127 7.46 | 7.93 
ing Non-achiever 48.62 | 8.04 | 128 | 

Language usage. ..| Achiever 60.67 | 5.97 | 127 7.00 9.86 

| Non-achiever | 54.67 | 5.35 | 128 

General achieve- | Achiever | 60.54 | 3.89 | 127 6.54 12.60 

4.37 128 


ment | Non-achiever | 54.00 | 
| 





III. Teacher Judgment of Academic Achievement 


No detailed estimate of academic attainment was obtained from 
the teachers, because teachers are too likely to rate pupils in terms of 
class norms. The writer wanted a rating of achievement related to 
each pupil’s mental ability. Indirectly, however, teachers gave an 
estimate of general academic attainment in relation to mental ability 
by answering ‘“‘yes”’ or “‘no”’ to the question, “Is this pupil generally 
superior in academic school subjects?’’ Explanatory notes were 
added to the question to minimize the halo effect of personality traits 
and to exclude motor skills from the judgment. Since a child of 
superior intelligence should be generally superior in academic achieve- 
ment in order to be an achiever, the answer to this question gave, 
roughly, the teacher judgment desired. 

Teachers rated seventy-three per cent of achievers “‘yes” and 
twenty-seven per cent “no.” Thirty-five pupils of superior intelli- 
gence who achieved well in relation to their intelligence were not rated 
generally superior in academic work. One of these children was 
among the eleven best achievers in the whole group. Of the non- 
Five of the eleven 


” 


achievers sixty-four per cent were rated “yes. 
worst non-achievers were included in this sixty-four per cent. 
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IV. Acceleration and School History 


At the time that most of the data for this study were secured the 
mean grade level for the achievers was 7.57, and for the non-achievers 
7.29, a difference of about six-tenths of asemester. Since there was no 
significant age difference between the groups, we could anticipate that 
the achievers’ mean acceleration would be about six-tenths of a 
semester greater than that of the non-achievers, if the data were inter- 
nally consistent. The actual difference found was 0.667 semesters. 

— — — Diff. , 
This difference was statistically significant (. Dit = 6.40). The 
achievers’ mean acceleration was 1.40 semesters and that of the 
non-achievers, 0.73. 

A further check was made on the internal consistency of these data. 
If a real relationship existed between relative achievement and amount 
of acceleration, this relationship would be apparent within each group, 
as well as in a comparison of groups. Hence the two groups were 
combined in a correlation analysis. With chronological age held 
constant by the method of partial correlation, the Pearson coefficient 
of correlation between standard achievement score and semesters of 
acceleration was found to be +.40. In order to be certain that this 
coefficient was not influenced by 1Q, a correlation coefficient was com- 
puted between IQ and acceleration, by correlating mental age score with 
acceleration, while chronological age was held constant. There was no 
correlation between IQ and semesters of acceleration. Although the 
data indicate a relationship between relative achievement and accelera- 
tion there was one achiever retarded chronologically by one semester 
and eighteen others who were not accelerated. Twenty non-achievers 
were accelerated two semesters or more. 

Kindergarten attendance was found to be unrelated to relative 
achievement—about three-fourths of each group had attended kinder- 
garten. There was also no noteworthy difference between the groups 
in number of schools attended since entering first grade. Whatever 
may have been lost in transferring, insofar as scholastic achievement is 
concerned, appears to have been compensated for by the varied 
stimulation of different schools and teachers 


SOME OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) In summarizing ten studies of bright children, Witty and 
Jenkins found that the average achievement quotients of nine of the ten 
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Educational Age) : 
~ Mental Age / 
Corroborating Witty and Jenkins’ summary, this study also found 
disparities between achievement and intelligence which were numerous 
and often very large. These disparities suggest that achievement is 
the resultant of numerous forces other than those measured by tests of 
intelligence, and that levels of expectancy based largely on mental ages 
are of little value for the bright child. 

(2) The steady increase of the disparity between intelligence and 
relative achievement, with an increase in the mean IQ of the group, 
indicates that even the limited objectives exemplified by standard 
academic achievement tests are not being adequately realized in the 
case of the bright pupil. One does not have to look far for reasons 
why relative achievement goes down as intelligence goes up. The 
child of high intelligence has had fewer years of school and life experi- 
ence than the child of the same mental age with a lower IQ. School 
instruction, as well as social demands and opportunities, come nearer to 
exploiting one’s fullest capacities, the closer those capacities approxi- 
mate the mean. Thus the child of high intelligence, favored though 
he is, has certain handicaps to good relative achievement which must 
be compensated for by the force of increased drive. Strong motiva- 
tion, or drive, is influenced by the total educational milieu, of which the 
school is only a part. The school can best do its part by providing an 
educational program which will tend to encourage drive. Such a 
program would emphasize the setting of individual goals, and each 
child would share actively in the creation of those goals. 

(3) One solution that has been often proposed to remedy the dis- 
parity between intelligence and achievement among bright children is 
the use of acceleration to provide more stimulation. It has been 
suggested by some that acceleration is enrichment, and by others that 
it is a valid substitute for enrichment, pending the time when educa- 
tional procedures become sufficiently advanced to provide real 
enrichment. 

In this study, some relationship was found between acceleration and 
relative achievement. Though some teachers would be inclined to 
assert that the acceleration was due to excellent achievement, those 
who have had broad contacts with school administration know that 
school policies with respect to acceleration vary considerably. School 


groups was less than 100 (Achievement Quotient = 


1 Witty, Paul A. and Jenkins, M. D.: Op, cit. 
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principals vary in their ability to resist parental pressure for unwar- 
ranted acceleration; ambitious parents send their children to summer 
school to accelerate them; and different teachers’ estimates of a given 
child often disagree. If excellent achievement were the main cause of 
acceleration, we would not find twenty of our non-achievers accelerated 
two or more semesters, while nineteen of our achievers were not 
accelerated at all. 

Furthermore, there is a marked relationship between IQ and 
achievement. We can assume that good intelligence causes good 
achievement. If good achievement, which was caused, at least in 
part, by good intelligence, were the cause of acceleration, we would find 
that IQ and acceleration were related. However, there was no correla- 
tion between IQ and acceleration within the IQ range studied. Thus 
we may conclude that good achievement does not cause acceleration. 
Another hypothesis may then be advanced. In view of the reasoning 
given above in (2), it is suggested that a reasonable hypothesis is that 
acceleration was one of the causes of excellent achievement.' Hence, 
a@ more general use of acceleration for pupils of superior intelligence 
may be desirable. The writer would urge caution and limits upon this 
practice, and that it be followed only after a careful study of each 
individual from the standpoint of scholarship, personality, and pbysical 
characteristics. 

(4) Under the conditions of this study it was entirely reasonable 
for teachers to rate many non-achievers generally superior in academic 
work; but when we find that thirty-five achievers of superior intelli- 
gence were not rated academically superior, it must be concluded that 
there was a sharp disagreement between standard test results and 
teacher judgment. The remedy is not to substitute test results for 
teacher judgment or vice versa. It lies rather in training teachers to 
utilize and interpret standard tests in forming their judgment of 
children’s attainment. It is true that personality, home background, 
and a host of other factors affect the pupil’s academic achievement. 
Nevertheless, teachers should be trained to make a systematic effort 
to avoid being influenced by these factors in their judgment of the 
realized academic performance of the pupil. The child with a per- 
sonality handicap should not be doubly penalized for it: once in the 
quality of his achievement, and once again in the teacher’s judgment 
of what he has actually achieved. 





1 See Terman, Lewis M.: Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, p. 629. 
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(5) The fact that kindergarten attendance and frequency of trans- 
fer from one school to another were unrelated to relative achievement, 
suggests two hypotheses to the writer. Perhaps frequent transfer does 
not affect bright children because they are very adaptable and quickly 
see through the slight changes encountered upon entering a new school 
Since the educational effort required of them is pitched at a relatively 
low level in almost all schools, even a change in school would involve no 
great challenge to their abilities. Studies which would compare bright 
with average children for the influence of school transfer on relative 
achievement could settle this point. It would be necessary in such 
studies to hold socio-economic level and other important aspects of 
family status constant, since these factors influence both school transfer 
and relative achievement. 

If it were found that even among average children there was no 
relationship between relative achievement and frequency of transfer, 
it could be inferred that education lacks a continuity integrated with 
the normal development of children. If education consisted of vital, 
meaningful experiences, all woven into a plan to fit the growth and 
development of children, a school transfer would constitute a serious 
interruption—a change of motif which could not be dismissed lightly. 
The writer is not proposing a new difficulty for children. It is merely 
suggested that school experiences be made so significant that they 
would become a more vital factor in child development. 




















STUDY HABITS ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH AND 
LOW SCHOLARSHIP 


C. GILBERT WRENN AND WILBUR J. HUMBER 
University of Minnesota 


The measurement of the factors influencing student success and 
failure has intrigued educational research workers for many years. 
The use of scholastic aptitude tests to compensate for the unreliability 
of previous grades in predicting scholarship has been a step forward. 
It is true that previous grades are still the most efficient single pre- 
dictor of potential scholarship, but adding scholastic aptitude test 
scores markedly improves the regression equation. The non-scholastic 
factors which influence scholarship have not, however, yielded so 
readily to quantitative treatment. In particular, the study habits 
of students have been analyzed repeatedly but without great 
success. One fault of many investigations that have been made 
in this area is failure to control the related factor of intelligence, so 
that the results too frequently have been a composite of unknown 
determination. 

Perhaps even more than the research worker, the school counselor 
or clinical worker has wished to secure some measure of the work 
habits used by students. With many students the clinical worker is 
at a loss to know the reason for the discrepancy between measured 
ability and actual accomplishment. Study habits are suspected to 
be an important factor, but just what habits are the possible worst 
offenders is not known. With still other students who know that they 
need help in their habits of work the problem of knowing where to 
begin is areal one. It would be best actually to observe the students 
at work, but the time involved makes this impossible in any but iso- 
lated situations. Furthermore, the relation of this factor of study 
habits to other possible causes of low achievement needs to be known. 
Various remaining factors that might enter into the failure of aptitude 
tests and previous grades to account completely for present academic 
success and failure include differences in scholastic aptitude, length 
of college experience, number of credits carried, pattern of studies, and 
sex differences as well as the study habits practiced. It is probably 
unnecessary to give equal consideration to the separate factors of 
place of residence and amount of outside remunerative work. One 
of the most recent and carefully controlled investigations on scholar- 
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ship and place of residence’ reveals that scholarship, when high-school 
rank is held constant, is not significantly associated with place of 
residence. Other controlled studies? show that except for excessive 
amounts of work there is little association between the extent of such 
work and scholarship, when ability is held constant. 

In the investigation reported here the writers were in general con- 
cerned with the isolation of the factor of study habits and its analysis 
with reference to high and low scholarship. It was specifically pro- 
posed, first, to attempt the validation on a new population of the 
items used in the Wrenn Study Habits Inventory.* Secondly, the 
authors were interested in determining the extent to which study 
habit items were valid for women as well as men since the Inventory 
was originally standardized on men only. In order to do this, the 
junior author, using the methods developed in the Stanford University 
study in 1934-1935, made an analysis of the study habits associated 
with the “successful”? and “‘unsuccessful”’ academic careers of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota men and women students. This was achieved 
by isolating the factor of study habits for investigation by holding 
constant certain other facts which might also contribute to scholarship. 

teports on study habits and attitudes were received from a 
sample of fifty pairs (twenty-four pairs of women and twenty-six 
pairs of men) of 1939-1940 Science, Literature and Arts sophomores 
at the University of Minnesota. These pairs were selected out of a 
total of one thousand five hundred thirty-three records examined, 
representing the total freshman Science, Literature and Arts registra- 
tion for the Fall quarter of 1938-1939. One member of each pair was 
in the lower forty per cent of his class in honor point ratio and so 
was considered to be “‘unsuccessful,”’ while the other was in the upper 
twenty per cent of his class and was considered “‘successful.”’ These 
students were paired on the following variables: (a) within one prob- 
able error of an individual score on the 1937 American Council on 


' Van Alstine, Frank I.: The Relation Between the Housing of Students and Their 
Scholarship at the University of Minnesota. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University 
of Minnesota Library, 1941. 

2 Umstattd, J. G.: Student Self Government at the University of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 

Reeder, C. W. and Newman, 8. C.: ‘‘The Relationship of Employment to 
Scholarship.” Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. xvii, No. 8, November 15, 
1939, pp. 203-214 

* Wrenn, C. Gilbert, assisted by R. B. McKeown: Study Habits Inventory. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1934. 
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Education Psychological Examination, (b) sex, (c) the same major 
pattern of course work, (d) within two credits of the same academic 
load, (e) within one quarter of the same length of academic experience, 
(f) no systematic training in study habits.‘ Having controlled all 
those factors which have obvious relationships to scholarship except 
that of the study habits practiced, the investigators concluded that 
they were in a position to study the uncontrolled variable of the 
study habits that are associated with scholastic achievement. 

The one hundred students whose responses are the basis of this 
investigation represent an eighty-nine per cent return of the ques- 
tionnaires which were sent out. These students checked an inventory 
of seventy-one habits and attitudes of study compiled from various 
sources, twenty-five of them from the published Study Habits Inventory. 
The directions at the head of the list of items asked the student to put 
a check mark in the appropriate column after each item which most 
nearly described whether he “‘rarely,’’ ‘sometimes,’ or “very fre- 
quently ”’ practiced that study habit. He was asked to indicate what 
he did, not what he thought he should do. These responses were 
anonymous in order to provide conditions that would make it unneces- 
sary for a student to respond in a “socially approved” manner. The 
student was told on the other hand that the investigator could identify 
his responses by a code number known only to the research worker. 
These inventories were sent out and returned within the week of 
May 4, 1940. 

The results were tabulated by determining the percentage of 
students from the high and low scholarship groups, respectively, who 
responded to each item in the check list. An item was considered to 
discriminate between high scholarship and low scholarship students 
with statistical significance if in any one of the three columns of 
response, (“‘rarely,”’ “‘sometimes,” and “frequently”’) the difference 
in the percentage of responses between the two groups of students 
was at least twice the standard error of the difference.* 


‘ 


” 66 


' The distribution of the A.C.E. scores of the one hundred students did not 
differ from a normal distribution at the one per cent level of statistical significance. 
Consequently it is possible, so far as aptitude is concerned, to generalize from this 
population to similar populations whose ability scores are normally distributed. 

* The use of Student’s “t”’ which would have taken into account the degrees 
of freedom would have given a more rigorous measure of these differences. The 
use of such a measure would have tended to increase rather than reduce the 
number of significant differences observed. 
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Tas_e I.—Stupy Hasits anp ATTITUDES UPON Wuicu Hicu anp Low Scuo.war- 


16. 


17 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


27. 


sHIiP MeN DiFFrerRep SIGNIFICANTLY 
I miss important points in the lecture while copying down notes on something 
which has gone before. 
I try to summarize, classify, and systematize the facts learned. 
I try to do some ‘“‘over-learning,” and work beyond the point of immediate 
recall. 
I go back and recite the material studied to myself, re-checking any points I 
find doubtful. 
I study more with others than by myself. 
I plan out in my mind the answer to a subjective question (essay type) on an 
exam before starting to write out the answer. 
I finish my exams and turn them in before the time is called on the exam. 
I am among the last to finish and turn in an exam. 
I get ‘“‘fussed’”’ and nervous on exams—blow up and can’t do myself justice or 
tell what I know. 
I skip charts, graphs, and tables in the body of the reading material because 
they take too much time to understand. 
I have trouble picking out the important points in the material read or studied; 
take down material which later turns out to be merely explanatory or irrelevant. 
I have to re-read material several times—the words don’t have much meaning 
the first time I go over them. 
I pronounce the words to myself as I read. 
I make it a habit to look up the meaning of words and technical terms I run 
across and of whose meaning I am not certain. 
My periods of study are interrupted by outside interferences such as telephone 
calls, visitors and distracting noises. 
I do my studying in the library. 
I find myself too tired, sleepy, and listless to study efficiently. 
I find it hard to force myself to finish work by a certain time, or under pressure; 
work is unfinished, inferior, or not in on time. 
I find it hard to keep my mind on what I am studying—don’t know what I have 
been reading when I get through. 
I “rationalize” and find excuses why I cannot study—‘‘have a headache,” 
“think I’m taking the flu,” ete. 
It takes me some time to get settled and ‘‘warmed up” to the task of study. 
My study periods are often too short for me to get warmed up and concen- 
trated. 
I ‘take it easy”’ in the first few days of each new quarter. 
My time is not wisely distributed; I spend too much time on some things and 
not enough on others. 
Too much social life interferes with my school success—dances, dates, and 
trips. 
I spend so much time on extra-curricular activities—debating, dramatics, 
school papers or magazines, dorm, club and fraternity activities, ete.—that 


my school work suffers. 
I spend too much time reading fiction, going to shows or enjoying social life 


for the good of my school work. 
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Tasie II.—Sroupy Hasits anp AtrirupEs UPON Wuicu Hic anp Low ScuHo.iar- 
sHip Women Dirrerep SIGNIFICANTLY 

. I use a typewriter in writing reports to be turned in. 

I review everything I have studied regardless of its possible importance. 

. I finish my exams and turn them in before the time is called on the exam. 

I am among the last to finish and turn in an examination. 

I get “‘fussed”’ and nervous on exams—blow up and can’t do myself justice or 

tell what I know. 

6. I pronounce the words to myself as I read. 

7. I can’t work well where I cannot smoke—have to go out and “‘have a smoke” 


oe a ee 


=) 


when working at the library, etc. 

8. I find it hard to force myself to finish work by a certain time, or under pres- 
sures; work is unfinished, inferior, or not in on time. 

9. It takes me some time to get settled and ‘“‘warmed up” to the task of study. 

10. I try to study too late at night; rob sleep time and meal time for study. 

11. I spend too much time reading fiction, going to shows or enjoying social life 
for the good of my school work. 


Table I lists the twenty-seven items upon which the two groups 
of men differed significantly, and in Table II appear the eleven 
statistically significant items for the women. It will be noted that 
the largest share of these items was concerned with examinations, dis- 
tribution of time, sociability, and concentration, while habits in the 
areas of study environment and health contributed but few significant 
items.! 

Twenty of the twenty-five items selected from the Study Habits 
Inventory proved to be as significant for men at Minnesota as for the 
men in the earlier investigation at Stanford. All but one of the items 
(insufficient exercise) was in the same direction of significance as in 
the earlier publication. Eleven of the twenty-five items from the 
Inventory were significant for the women. Since the latter instrument 
was standardized on men, this limitation of results for the women can 
be understood. It does, however, suggest the hazard of using all of 
the items in the original (or unrevised) Study Habits Inventory for 
diagnosing the study techniques of women students. These sex dif- 
ference results have been incorporated in the scoring key of the Revised 
Study Habits Inventory.? 


1 The amount and direction of the percentage differences between high and low 
scholarship students in each of the three columns may be ascertained directly from 
the authors or found, transmuted into scoring weights, in the scoring key of the 
Revised Inventory. 

? Wrenn, C. Gilbert, assisted by Wilbur J. Humber and R. B. McKeown: Study 
Habits Inventory (Revised). Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1941. 
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To date there has been little empirical evidence on the study habits 
which differentiate men and women. In this study the women con- 
tributed less than one half as many significant items as did the men. 
Only one-fourth of the items significant for men were also significant 
for women. It is of interest to note that four items were significant 
for women which did not discriminate between men. From these it is 
learned that successful women more than successful men use a type- 
writer for written reports, participate in class discussions, and rob 
sleep time for study. Unsuccessful women more than unsuccessful 
men can’t study unless they ‘‘go out and smoke occasionally.” 

The inability of the investigation to reveal as many habits differ- 
entiating high-scholarship women from low-scholarship women as was 
true for men suggests that insofar as these items are concerned, women 
are less variable in study skills than are men. If there are persistent 
sex differentials in study habits it will be necessary for study habits 
courses and educational counselors to differentiate their teachings and 
recommendations. However, such a conclusion is premature until 
further study confirms or modifies the findings of this investigation. 

The writers are aware of the limitations of a procedure which 
depends upon the subjective judgment of students. However, since 
direct observation of study habits for any considerable number of 
students is impractical, the use of such an instrument as the Inventory 
enables the personnel worker or teacher to identify quickly those 
students whose study habits deviate seriously from the practices of 
successful students. Having identified these, the counselor is in a 
position to examine the individual responses of the student and in sub- 
sequent interviews to attempt to determine whether such study prac- 
tices are incidental to or the cause of poor scholarship. 

















IQ CORRELATED WITH EQ 


HENRY FEINBERG* 


Psychologist, Jewish Social Service Bureau, Detroit; Director, Educational and 
Vocational Clinic, Great Lakes College; Instructor, Psychology, Great Lakes 
College, Ferndale, Michigan 

The purpose of this study is to determine the relationship of the 
intelligence quotient, as described by such intelligence tests as the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests,’ the Terman-Merrill 
Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale,* and the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Tests,’ to the educational quotient as described by the 
New Stanford Achievement Tests, Forms V, W, X, Y, and Z.? 

Other studies have shown positive correlations between the two 
types of tests, despite the fact that the philosophy underlying the 
intelligence test differs materially from that underlying the achieve- 
ment test. The intelligence test, for instance, describes intelligence, 
“‘the aggregate or global capacity of the individual to act purpose- 
fully, to think rationally and to deal effectively with his environment” 
as Wechsler defines it; while achievement attempts to describe how 
well our subject has dealt with the educational part of the environ- 
ment. One describes the limits within which one may be expected 
to deal with an educational problem; the other how well he has accom- 
plished the task. 

One may, therefore, expect positive correlations and, perhaps, good 
correlations between these two types of tests when one is dealing with 
groups of persons. Gilbert S. MacVaugh stated that “an occasion 
for an increase in psychometric program efficiency arose in the psycho- 
logical clinic at the U. 8. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in which 
it was desired to convert the scores made on the intelligence test into 
educational ages.”” In examining two thousand male inmates Mac- 
Vaugh found that the Revised Alpha Examination, Form 5, and the 
New Stanford Achievement Test, Form W, correlated with each other 
.87, the PE being +.004. There were no statistically significant differ- 


* Four students in a course in Interpretation of Psychological Examinations, 
given at Great Lakes College, Ferndale, Michigan, collaborated in this study, 
under the direction of their instructor, Henry Feinberg: Mrs. Irene Dugan, Princi- 
pal, Erin School, East Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. Helen Mae Krause, Teacher, 
Eastwood School, Wayne County, Michigan; Miss Esther D. Schott, Teacher, 
Erin School, East Detroit, Michigan; and Mrs. Beth Sheridan, Acting Principal, 
Eastwood School, Wayne County, Michigan. 
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ences found between the means obtained on both the intelligence and 
the educational test scores when they were compared with a previous 
survey of the group on the two tests. Henriette Woolf and Christine 
Lind reported that the New Stanford Achievement Test and the 
Stanford Binet Scale correlated .80, the PE being .02.° St. John 
made an extensive study on this relationship. He found correlations 
ranging from very insignificant correlations to positive correlations of 
a marked degree, with the mean correlation being .56.° Harold A. 
Kohn reported the correlation between the Ohio State Psychological 
Examinations and the Sones Harry High School Achievement Test 
to be .82.4 Arthur Gates divided his subjects into grade categories. 
The correlations were consistently positive.? 

There has been a tendency upon the part of some of the local rural 
school systems to substitute the educational quotient for the intelli- 
gence quotient, the practice being based on the belief that, by and 
large, there was no material difference between the two in describing 
the ability of the person tested, and that the educational quotient had 
the added virtue of giving the school staff an indication of the proper 
grade allocation for the child. Indeed, some of the psychological 
literature encouraged such thinking. With this problem in mind, we 
proceeded to discover what our clinical population revealed when their 
IQ was compared with their EQ. 

Seven hundred and fifteen children were examined at the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic of the Jewish Social Service Bureau of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. These children came from children’s homes of various religious 
denominations, from foster homes, from normal homes and from 
institutions for predelinquents. They had attained 3-A grade and 
had not passed beyond the tenth grade. Their IQ’s ranged from 44 
to 192 (the distribution will be seen in Table I). As we wish to dis- 
cover whether we could substitute EQ for IQ in individual instances, 
we divided the population studied into diagnostic groupings, in which 
those having IQ’s below 70 were classified as mental defectives; those 
between 70 and 79 as having borderline intelligence; those between 
80 and 89, dull or low normal intelligence; 90 to 109, normal intelli- 
gence; 110 to 119, bright normal; and those above 120 as being superior 
children. 

If it is possible to substitute one test score for another, such as 
MacVaugh suggested and as appears to be the practice in some school 
systems, then one must presuppose that an educational quotient sug- 
gestive of a diagnostic level of general intelligence can be adequately 
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substituted for the intelligence quotient, the instrument used at 
present to interpret such a level. An IQ of 80, for an example, is 
ordinarily interpreted as low normal intelligence. Should a clinical 
subject obtain an educational quotient of 80, the necessity for giving 
him an intelligence test would, therefore, be ruled out as mere repeti- 
tion and a waste of clinical time. The data on hand, however, indicate 
that such a substitution cannot be made. 


TaBLE I.—CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IQ anpD EQ oF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO 
Tuerr Diacnostic Grouptines* 





IQ | EQ | Num-| Corre-| 5, | SD SD | Mean | Mean 
range | range | ber | lation = EQ IQ EQ 
44— 69 | 56 84 | 53 | —.37 | 09 4.4 6.3 64 | 7l 
70-79 | 59- 98] 111 | —.36] .06 | 3.6 | 7.6 | 75.6] 76.5 
80—- 89 | 59-102 | 138 —.11] .5 | 26 | 7.6 84.6 | 82 
90-109 | 58-120 | 300 | 51 03 | 5.3 | 10.4 98 | 92 
110-119 | 86-123 68 15 08 2.0 8.9 | 113 | 106 
120-192 | 89-149 45 | 76 | .04 12.1 | 11.5 | 132 | 118 





* The formula used was: 


; NYxry — Urry 
or JN 32? — (22)? VY NSy? — (Ly)? 

The advisability of giving the New Stanford Achievement Test to 
persons having IQ’s below 70 may be raised. But the fact that the 
tests are administered to these persons in the school systems and 
judgment passed by the school authorities on the ability of these 
persons on the basis of the results obtained on these tests, appears 
sufficient reason to include them into our group under study. Of the 
fifty-three having 1Q’s below 70, thirty-four had EQ’s of 70 and above; 
and four, 80 and above. In other words, the general impression was 
that these children either had borderline general intelligence or were 
dull or low normal in intelligence. Of these one hundred eleven 
children, 1Q 70-79 inclusively, twenty-one had EQ’s below 70 and 
forty above 79. Of the one hundred thirty-eight children, 1Q 80-89 
inclusively, fiftv-nine had EQ’s below 80 (forty-nine between 70-79 
inclusively, nine 60-69 inclusively, and one below 60); and twenty-five 
above 89, (twenty-four 90-99 inclusively, and one, 100-109 inelu- 
sively). Of the three hundred children having normal general intelli- 
gence, (1Q 90-109, inclusively), one hundred twenty-nine had EQ’s 
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below 90 (one hundred six, 80-89, inclusively; twenty 70-79, inclu- 
sively ; two, 60-69, inclusively ; and one below 60), while fifteen children 
had EQ’s 110-120 inclusively. One hundred forty-four, or almost 
half, of the children having normal intelligence as described by the 
standardized intelligence test had EQ’s which, if substituted for IQ, 
would lend themselves to a wrong interpretation of the child’s ability. 
Forty-two of the sixty-eight children whose IQ’s were 110-119, 
inclusively, had EQ’s 90-109 inclusively, and three, 80-89 inclusively, 
while four had EQ’s 120-123 inclusively. Twenty-seven of the forty 
children, IQ’s 120 and over, had EQ’s below 120, (seventeen, 110-119, 
inclusively, eight, 100-109, inclusively, one, 90-99 and one 89). 

Negative correlations were obtained among the mental defectives, 
those having borderline general intelligence and among those having 
low normal general intelligences. There appears to be a negligible 
positive correlation among the bright normal group while those having 
normal general intelligence have a marked correlation and the superior 
children a high correlation between the intelligence test scores and the 
educational test scores. 

It is interesting to note that as the IQ rose there seemed to be a 
general tendency for the correlation to rise. The one exception to 
this was in the group 110-120. This phenomenon isnot new. Henry 
Feinberg found a similar tendency when he correlated the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet Simon Test with the Pinter Paterson Short 
Performance Scale.' Harold St. John seemed to find it in his study 
of achievement in its relation to other factors.® 
Tass II.—CorRELATION BETWEEN MALES AND FEMALES AND THE WHOLE GrouP 


Srupiep In THEIR PERFORMANCE ON Tests OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 






































_— Range} Range} Num-| Corre- PE+ SD SD | Mean | Mean 

of IQ |of EQ! ber | lation —s oe EQ IQ EQ 

Females....... 65-147/65-131 98 51 | .05 14.96) 13.27) 101.8) 99.7 
Males......... 44-192/56-149) 617 .82 | .008 | 17.90) 14.89) 92 87.3 
Total...... .|44-192/56-149) 715 .82 008 | 17.55) 14.88) 93 89 














As seen by Table II, in which the correlations between the results 
obtained on the intelligence test and educational test among the 
males, females and the entire group of seven hundred fifteen persons 
are described, the results do not differ from those obtained by Mac- 
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Vaugh,' Henriette Woolf and Christine Lind,"° Kohn‘ and Arthur 
Gates.? All correlations are highly positive. 

Significant differences occurred when we compared females and 
males in their performance on the intelligence tests and found that the 
difference of their means was six times the standard error of difference; 
that on the educational tests the standard error of the differences was 
three and six-tenths times the difference of their means. 

The females in this group revealed no significant difference between 
their performances on the intelligence test and on the educational test, 
the ratio being 1.5. The males, however, revealed that the difference 
of their mean performance on the two tests was 11.46 times the 
standard error of the difference. The whole group of seven hundred 
and fifteen persons performed so that difference of their mean per- 
formances was more than eleven and eight-tenths times the standard 
error of the difference. 

Three hundred and ninety-six of the above seven hundred and 
fifteen children would fall into a different intelligence-diagnostic 
category if we used the EQ to express their general ability. 

The discrepancy between the IQ and the EQ of individuals may 
involve several etiological factors, all of which can not be stated here. 
Among these are status of the curricula of the school system itself, 
the emotional condition of the person tested, the interest of the person 
tested, and the like. For those persons having higher IQ’s it is proba- 
ble that many of the fundamentals in any branch of education, par- 
ticularly grammar and arithmetic, have not been communicated to 
them. Among these persons are students who have particular and 
temporary interests which exclude other interests, so that a person 
interested in geography may become so absorbed in it that he may 
neglect to study hygiene, arithmetic and the like. Their scores in 
these latter subjects would weigh down the score representing the 
total result. On the other hand the older child with a low IQ may have 
been placed in a position through the process of promoting because of 
his age whereby he can accumulate information which he may never 
have the need to use and which for the most part he will eventually 
forget. One is reminded of a girl of sixteen who graduated from a high 
school academic course, and whose IQ was 79. She applied for work 
as a stenographer, a typist, then asa file clerk. She failed to hold any 
of these jobs and finally found herself without work. She did not 
know anything of domestic service in which, she stated, she would be 
happy. On the achievement test she had a normal score for one who 
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is in the third year of high school. But she was rapidly forgetting a 
great deal of what she had learned “because I never use the stuff.” 
The fact that one acquires information can lead to no prediction that 
the information is of use in any adequate sense or that it will be 
retained. The relationship of the IQ to EQ is one in which it is possi- 
ble to note if one is performing educationally on the level, below the 
level, or above the level of his general ability. A discrepancy between 
the performances on the part of an individual should be studied from 
the standpoint of the causal factors involved. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The correlation obtained on the whole of the seven hundred 
and fifteen persons in the group studied above, in their performances 
on intelligence and educational tests, do not differ from correlations 
obtained in groups described by other persons. 

(2) However, when it is broken down in diagnostic groups there 
appears to be a negative correlation among the mental defectives, 
persons of borderline intelligence and persons of dull normal intel- 
ligence, a slight correlation among persons having high normal general 
intelligence, and a substantial correlation among the persons having 
normal and superior general intelligence. 

(3) Significant differences were found between the mean per- 
formances of males and females on both the intelligence and educa- 
tional tests, in the male population between their mean performances 
on the intelligence and educational tests as well as the mean per- 
formances on the two tests among the total population tested. 

(4) There appears to be a perceptible rise in correlation with the 
rise of IQ, although the high normals are an exception to this. 

(5) From the evidence we have on hand the EQ cannot be substi- 
tuted for the IQ. 
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READING GAINS IN A FRESHMAN REMEDIAL 
PROGRAM AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


DOUGLAS F. PARRY 
Department of Psychology, Syracuse University 

Syracuse University has experimented successfully with remedial 
instruction since 1929. Under the guidance of Dr. Ernst Thelin, 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology, and Dr. Roland McKee, 
supervisor of remedial programs in the College of Liberal Arts, the 
author conducted a remedial reading and study aids program for 
twenty-one students whose gains are reported for the first semester 
of 1940-1941. 

All students selected for the remedial program were freshmen 
with reading performances below the 11th centile on the reading 
section of Form 17, Ohio State Psychological Examination. Based 
on university entrance norms, the average student in the group had 
a reading centile of 6. 

Centile ratings in Table I are based on twelfth-grade norms of 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form Am, and represent the average 
senior high school centiles for the twenty-one students selected for 
remedial reading and study aids. 


Tasie I.—Averace Reapine CENTILES BEFORE RemepDIAL AID 


AvERAGE 
CENTILE 
Iowa Stent Reapino Test Score 
Rate and comprehension . 33.94 
Rate ‘ 33.00 
Comprehension 37.33 
Directed reading 33.33 
Poetry comprehension 36.11 
Word meaning 55.94 
Sentence meaning 19.50 
Paragraph comprehension 
Central idea 51.66 
Development of detail 25.83 
Location of information 
Use of index 40.83 
Selection of key words 43.88 
Average total score 36.88 


An average reading centile of 36.88 on the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test as a whole represents average tenth-grade reading performance, 


according to norms published in the test manual. 
624 
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The Remedial Program.—The primary objective of the remedial 
course was to habilitate each student, if possible, to academic skills 
of college level. The secondary objective was to increase, if possible, 
the reading level of the group to college status. To what degree were 
these objectives attained? 

Remedial Class Procedures.—During thirty-one class periods— 
three one-hour classes on alternate days of the week—students in 
remedial aids followed the general procedures outlined below: 


A. GENERAL DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES 


(1) Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form Am. (Published 1939 by 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York.) 

(2) Analysis of skills and deficiencies in rate of reading, reading 
comprehension, directed reading, poetry comprehension, word mean- 
ing, sentence meaning, paragraph comprehension which includes an 
understanding of central ideas and the development of detail, and 
skills in locating information and key words. 

(3) Eye examinations on the Betts’ Visual Sensation and Percep- 
tion Tests. (Distributed by the Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. ) 

(4) Analysis of visual examination for two-eyed efficiency, near- 
sightedness, far-sightedness, reading distance fusion, vertical imbal- 
ance, eye-codérdination level, lateral imbalance, reading fusion at 
far-point, and astigmatism. 

(5) Vocational interest tests, personality questionnaires, or special 
aptitude tests when indicated. 

(6) Review of freshman health examination. 

(7) Daily study schedule. 


EXERCISES FOR READING IMPROVEMENT 


(1) Read the summary of a chapter or an article before you read 
more thoroughly for detailed information. 

(2) Preview a book or chapter by reading rapidly through chapter, 
section, and paragraph headings, bold face type, tables, pictures, 
etc., before you read more carefully for detail. 

(3) Read assignments under a time-pressure or try to complete 
a given amount of material within a set limit of time. 

(4) Read by the “multiple-active’’ method instead of the passive 
method; for example, plan an hour of study to allow you to glance 
through the entire chapter for the first five minutes, study more 
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carefully for the next twenty-five minutes, attempt to answer ques- 
tions or recite for the next ten minutes, re-read or study material 
not well known or organized for the next ten minutes, recite for the 
next five minutes, and then make a complete re-reading of the impor- 
tant points for the last five minutes. 

(5) Study especially the highest and lowest points of a graph, 
table, or chart to note in particular trends represented. 

(6) Change your reading speed and methods of study to your 
purpose, to the difficulty or nature of the material, and to the problem 
at hand—in accordance with what your instructor wants you to know, 
the type of test you will be given, and the difficulty of the assignment. 

(7) Use a different method of reading when you read to remember 
facts than when you read to think about a problem, or when you 
read to apply your information to your own problems. 

(8) Read for ideas instead of words. 


EXERCISES FOR WORD SKILLS 


(1) Select from your textbook for flash card drills words you do 
not instantly recognize. 

(2) Select from your textbook for flash card drills words unfamiliar 
and non-meaningful to you with accompanying dictionary meanings, 
phonetic analyses, configurational analyses, contextual analyses, or 
word analyses. 

(3) Learn the meanings of unfamiliar or non-meaningful words 
you meet in your studies by using the dictionary or by noting defini- 
tions in context. 

(4) Make a notebook of prefixes, suffixes, and word stems. 


EXERCISES IN NOTE TAKING AND OUTLINING 


(1) Take notes in your regular lecture courses. 

(2) Make a brief outline of materials you study. 

(3) Outline in your own words rather than in the words of the 
author. 

(4) Paraphrase sentences, paragraphs, or chapters for clearer 
meanings by putting the author’s thoughts into your own words. 

(5) Use indention, underlining, and signs of logical rank in outlines 
so the important meanings are readily recognizable. 

(6) Spend time thinking and evaluating lectures or books so you 


outline only important or critical material. 





ne 
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(7) Have a regular, full-sized notebook, divided into separate 
sections for your various school subjects, for class notes. 
(8) Make your notes neat and readable. 


EXERCISES FOR HABITS OF STUDY AND APPLICATION 


(1) Practice the recitation method of study; that is, after reading 
a chapter or an assignment attempt to write a skeleton outline, recite 
orally to yourself or someone else, or test yourself by a true-false or 
essay test—and then re-study to clarify or gain additional meanings. 

(2) Review when forgetting is greatest; that is, review assignments 
the day after they were studied, make brief weekly or semi-weekly 
reviews of materials covered up to the date of review. 

(3) Review lessons frequently—after class, before class, weekly 
or semi-weekly. 

(4) Prepare true-false or essay examinations for self-testing and 
study of assignments for overlearning. 

(5) Underline, check, or in other ways indicate for later reference 
the most important words or sentences in your books. 

(6) Diagram or make charts to summarize, organize, or make the 
subject-matter studied more meaningful. 

(7) Direct your study by setting goals for yourself—reading for 
something—to outline, to recite, to take a test, etc. 

(8) Study in a work situation—where lighting, heating and study 
materials are conducive to study and where you do your best work. 

(9) Work where you will have a minimum of social distractions 
during your study hours. 

(10) Organize your study or review material in abbreviated 
sentence outline form. 

(11) Adapt your learning to the way in which you will use your 
knowledge in the future—-by answering questions, reciting orally, 
writing a summary, solving related problems, or applying the material 
to life situations. 

(12) Study especially for the recognition of detail when preparing 
for a true-false examination. 

(13) Study especially for organization and recall or for more general 
information in preparing for essay examinations. 

(14) Practice examinations constructed by yourself under time- 
pressure before taking time-limit tests given by your instructors 

(15) Be sure you have your notebook, pen, textbook, and other 
needed materials when you need them in class 
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(16) Schedule your time so your assignments are always in the 
hands of your instructor when due. 

(17) Try to memorize ideas rather than the exact words of the 
textbook in preparing assignments or in studying for an examination. 

(18) Analyze your class work or examination papers to discover 
your weaknesses. 


GENERAL EXERCISES IN THE REMEDIAL AID PROGRAM 


(1) Keep a graphic record of reading speed and comprehension 
scores from textbook exercises in class or home drills. 

(2) Practice three hours or more in reading phrases on a “home- 
made”’ metronoscope similar to the one demonstrated in class. 

(3) Study two or more books or pamphlets on “How To Study” 
or “‘How to Increase your Reading Ability.” 

(4) Read for at least three hours per week simple background 
material in a high-school textbook of political science, economics, 
geography, history, English, chemistry, physics, or some other text- 
book in the field of your special difficulty. 

(5) Read for at least three hours per week background material in 
digests, magazines, newspapers, or other easy reading material. 

(6) Practice phrasing and speed in easy reading materials such 
as novels, adventure, or other fiction magazines. 

(7) Keep in close contact with your instructors in the matter of 
your scholastic progress—in coming examinations, in make-up work, 
in additional aids for study in their subject fields. 

(8) Face emotional or social problems of adjustment to college 
by gaining help from your instructors or advisors when necessary. 

The reader will note that remedial exercises were designed primarily 
for immediate improvement in each student’s course work rather 
than in ultimate reading test gains. Consequently remedial exercises 
involved individual study in the students’ textbook materials and 
lecture notes in place of traditional remedial reading exercises directed 
toward improved test results. 

From the remedial procedures outlined and in view of thirty-one 
hours of a non-credit, non-compulsory, no-grade course with a mini- 
mum of outside class drill, what gains can the psychologist expect 
from freshmen students in the lowest decile of the Ohio State Psycho- 


logical Examination and already engaged in a full college program? 
Table II presents the pre-course reading test results obtained 
October 17, 1940, from the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form Am, 
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and the post-course reading test results obtained January 9, 1941, 
from the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form Bm. 


TaBLe II.—Averace Reapinc CenTILEs SHowina GAINS FROM REMEDIAL Arps 





Iowa Silent Reading Test Pre-aid | Post-aid Gains 
' 


75.33 | 41.39 


Rate and comprehension 33.94 


Rate | 33.00 | 68.83 | 35.83 
Comprehension | 37.33 80.88 | 43.55 
Directed reading 33.33 | 71.27 | 37.94 

| 77.22 | 41.11 
Word meaning 55.94 | 


Poetry comprehension |} 36.11 
76.05 20.11 
| 
| 





Sentence meaning 19.50 47.38 | 27.88 
Paragraph comprehension 
Central idea . 51.66 67 .27 15.61 
Development of detail 25.83 | 65.05 | 39.22 
Location of information 
ccc wkeneen da eh enns | 40.83 73.77 32.04 
Selection of key words............ | 43.88 76.00 32.12 
a — - 
Average total score mo ey | 36.88 73.44 36.56 





An average centile of 73.44 indicates that at the completion of the 
remedial course the typical student was reading as efficiently or better 
than seventy-three per cent of twelfth-grade students, or as well as 
average thirteenth-grade students. First semester grades in all 
university courses for students in the remedial program are now being 
compared with grades received by students (matched by class, college, 
sex, intelligence, and reading ability) who did not have the advantages 
of a remedial reading course. 

Even though an evaluation in terms of scholarship is not available 
at the present time for this particular study, previous investigations 
by Dr. Ernst Thelin, Dr. Roland McKee, and Mr. William Madden 
(Evaluation of an Academic Methods Course at Syracuse Untversity, 
unpublished Master’s Thesis, Syracuse University Library, 1940) 
show positively the superior scholastic achievements of students who 
have had remedial work when compared with students of similar 
abilities at the time of enrollment in the University who did not have 
remedial advantages. 

Nevertheless, in the present study initial test results were average 
for tenth-grade students while final test results were average for 


thirteenth-grade students. The development of three grades in 
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reading skill (as measured by standardized reading tests) in the period 
of less than one full semester is exceptionally promising for remedial 
programs of the future. 

Summary.—(1) Upon entering the remedial aids course, the 
average student was reading on a tenth-grade level, as measured by 
standardized reading tests. 

(2) Remedial work was designed primarily for immediate improve- 
ment in the students’ course work rather than in ultimate reading 
test gains. Consequently the remedial exercises involved study in 
textbook materials on individual bases in place of the usual remedial 
reading exercises aimed directly at improved test results. 

(3) The remedial aids course was a no-grade, non-compulsory, 
non-credit course, and students enrolled (despite their low scholastic 
aptitude scores) were carrying a full fifteen-hour schedule. (This 
phase of the program is not recommended.) 

(4) After thirty-one hours of testing and remedial work, the 
average student in the class was reading more efficiently than seventy- 
three per cent of twelfth-grade students and average or above for 
thirteenth-grade students. In terms of reading skills, the mean 
gain of thirty-six centiles represents a growth of three or more grade- 
years in school, as measured by standardized reading tests. 
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THE UTILITY OF THE INSTRUCTOR’S RATING SCALE 


L. C. STECKLE 
Denison University 


At present we are much interested in problems of teacher-training 
and teaching effectiveness. This is as it should be. We still are 
faced, however, with the task of spanning the hiatus between talking 
and doing. The writer believes that the application of a well-known 
method of measurement effective in this area largely has been neglected. 

Considered in terms of absolute accumulation, a rather respectable 
amount of data has been gathered. These data have, to large extent, 
been summarized and interpreted by Cole. However, when com- 
parisons are drawn between the studies made in this field and those 
having to do with traditional research in psychology, the emphasis is 
trifling indeed. 

For the past fifteen years, more or less, articles have appeared 
in the literature on the construction, reliability and validity of the 
teacher’s rating scale. From such reports it is patent that the usual 
academic objections to student ratings of instructors are totally 
without objective foundation. The student does not rate an instructor 
in terms of the grade received in the course. Remmers” found the 
correlation between ratings and marks to be .070. Blum®* concludes 
that whatever grade a student may be attaining in a course, his 
estimation of the instructor’s ability remains relatively constant and 
agrees with the average rating given this instructor by the entire 
student group involved. 

Neither is it true that the student is an incompetent judge. Guth- 
rie’ found the agreement among students concerning the abilities 
of their teachers to be expressed by a coefficient of correlation of +.79. 
Further, these judgments are stable. Yearly ratings correlated 
+.89. It has also been shown that student judgments agree reason- 
ably well (r = +.72 — +.89) with such criteria of teaching effective- 
ness as colleague and administrative ratings.* 
© Whether we like it or not, the only real criterion of teaching 
ability resides in the reaction of the student himself. Guthrie has 
made the point well: “Students have an opportunity for observing 
the quality of teaching that no fellow-teacher, head of department or 
school authority ever enjoys. They alone have a direct classroom 
acquaintance with their teachers.” (’, p. 175) More than this, 
students can and do discriminate between traits associated with good 
631 
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and poor teaching. Stalnaker and Remmers" found the reliability 
of judgment to be expressed by a correlation of above +.90. There 
was also no definite “halo” effect. From evidence such as this we 
can but conclude that if any known measure of teaching effectiveness 
is valid, student ratings of the ability of the instructor are equally so. 

That teaching excellence per se is put to the test by the instructor’s 
rating scale has been shown by Heilman and Armentrout.§ Such 
factors as class size, Bernreuter scores, severity of grading, student 
interest, sex of instructor and maturity of rater had no demonstrable 
effect upon the ratings. 

The value of this measuring device becomes yet more evident in 
the light of the recent study of Mallory, Huggins and Steinberg.* 
This novel investigation indicated that students find the most satis- 
faction, the most interest and do the greatest amount of work in those 
courses they have selected because of “preference for work with a 
particular professor.’”’ Such courses were also rated consistently 
highest in ‘‘value’”’ and “enjoyment” over courses selected for all 
other reasons. 

There can be no doubt that the instructor’s rating scale measures 
that which it is designed to measure. Further, it measures this well. 
The obvious next step, however, has not been taken with any degree 
of unanimity. If the device is a valid tool, then its continued use 
should make for increasing efficiency of instruction. There is some 


, 


evidence that it does.':?-+-™! 

The study to be reported here shows the change in student reaction 
to the writer as instructor over a two-year period involving four 
sections of Elementary Psychology. The students, one hundred 
forty-eight in number, were made up principally of sophomores with 
a few juniors and seniors and a sprinkling of freshmen. Each student 
at the close of the semester anonymously rated the instructor on the 
following scale. 


You are going to be asked to mark a series of statements as either true or 
false depending upon your personal opinion for the course in elementary 
psychology that you were registered in during this semester. This informa- 
tion is of interest to the administration and has no bearing on the grade that 
you will receive in this course or in any other course. Please do not write your 
name on these papers. The following is a sample item: T (F) This course was 
too difficult.* 


* Constructed by F. C. Dockerry and W. L. Valentine and used at the Ohio 
State University. Reproduced by permission. 
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T F 1. The instructor appears to have command of the classroom situation. 
T F_ 2. The instructor gives the impression of being well grounded in his 
field. 
T F 3. The instructor frequently rants and declaims. 
TF 4. The instructor fails to command the respect of his class. 
TF 5. The instructor is listless and weak. 
TF _ 6. The instructor antagonizes his students. 
TF _ 7. The instructor is energetic and forceful. 
TF 8. The instructor is willing to permit students to present their views 
even though they differ from him. 
TF 9. The instructor has succeeded in gaining the codperation of his 
students. 
T F 10. The instructor pays so little attention to discipline that the class is 
generally in disorder. 
T F 11. The instructor is ill mannered. 
T F 12. The instructor displays sympathy and understanding in dealing 
with students. 
T F 13. The instructor’s presentation is so indirect that it is almost inco- 
herent. 
T F 14. The instructor has developed a friendly attitude toward students. 
T F 15. The instructor frequently comes to class poorly prepared. 
T F 16. The instructor is logical in his presentation. 
T F 17. The instructor is fair in dealing with students. 
InstRucToR’s Ratine Scate* 
Indicate by an X the Instructor’s Position on This Scale for Each Item 
Poor Fair |Average| Good Excellent 
1)}2/)3/4/)5/)6/7) 8/9] 10] 11) 12) 13/14) 15 
1. Self-control 
2. Enthusiasm 
3. Good judgment 
4. Magnetism ft | 
5. Considerateness 
6. Adaptability 
7. Breadth of interest 
8. Honesty 
9. Refinement 
10. Leadership 
*From Pressey, 8. L. and Troyer, M. E.: Laboratory Workbook i pplied 


Educational Psychology. Harper & Brothers, p 
Harper and Brothers 


t Approachability, 





21 


cheerfulness, optimism, sociability 


Reproduced by perhiission of 








Composite ratings for the school years ending in 1940 and 1941 
appear in Table I. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
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The instructor is available for conferences. 

The instructor failed to admit the limitations of his knowledge 
(bluffed). 

The instructor’s expression is crude and often ungrammatical. 
The instructor avoids all difficult questions which students bring 
up in classes. 

The instructor appears to be well read in subjects other than that 
which he teaches. 


TaBLe I[* 




















Statements | Rating scale 
Item | 1940 1941 Item Average Rating 
number | percent true|percenttrue| number 1940 1941 
| 
| 
1 | 4 | 100 1 10.9 | 13.4 

2 | 98 100 2 11.1 | 12.3 

3 | is | 6 | 3 10.6 | 12.6 

4 | 12 | 2 | 4 11.7 13.4 

5 | 2 | 2 | 5 8.9 11.7 

6 | 43 9 | 6 11.7 13.3 

7 | 89s 95 7 11.7 12.6 

a 91 | 99 | 8 13.8 14.3 

9 | 85 | 97s 9 11.3 13.7 
10 | 7 | 5 | 10 11.9 13.1 
1 | 14 | 5 

12 | 45 81 

13 | 12 4 

14 89 96 

15 9 4 

16 96 94 

17 80 92 

18 100 99 

19 5 4 

20 14 2 

21 5 2 

22 | 87 91 




















* A difference of ten percentage points under “Statements” and one of two 
and five-tenths points under “‘ Rating Scale”’ is statistically significant. 


Manifestly an instructor can improve. In order to do this, how- 
ever, some determination of the status quo is necessary. The instruc- 
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tor’s rating scale provides just such a measure. Further, it permits 
for continual check on whatever differences may appear in student 
reaction as a consequence of changes in teaching techniques, emphases, 
attitudes, etc. If the instructor can survive the blow to ego that 
most initial rating scale results evoke, he becomes in a position more 
closely to approximate the ultimate goal in teaching; that of ‘‘making 
the material functional in the lives of the students.”’ 
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A NOTE REGARDING 
EXCEPTIONAL MUSICAL ABILITY 
IN A LOW-GRADE IMBECILE 


WILLIAM A. OWENS 


Co-Chairman, Division of Psychology and Education, Winona State Teachers 
College 
AND 
WALTER GRIMM 


Chairman, Division of Music, Winona State Teachers College 


L. has been under casual observation for several years at the Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, Colony for the Feebleminded during recurring visits 
to the institution. Attention was attracted by her ability to play on 
the piano any music hummed or sung to her regardless of the key in 
which it might be placed. 

Inquiry and closer observation reveal the following facts about her: 
She is twenty-three years and three months old with a mental age of 
two years, nine months. HerIQis20.! She entered the institution at 
fourteen, in 1932. In the ward in which she lives there is a piano of 
poor quality on which she plays a great deal, to the enjoyment of per- 
haps fifty patients of approximately the same intelligence level. 

They frequently sing to her playing, but neither the piano nor the 
voices can be thought of as refining her appreciation of pitch. 

Left to herself, she plays popular music predominantly, as she hears 
it over the radio. She also plays hymns, many of which she hears at 
levotional exercises, but her response to a hummed air does not seem 
to depend upon familiarity. It seems rather that the amount of play- 
ing that she has done has provided an organization of responses akin 
to those involved in spelling a new word based on a large bulk of spell- 
ing experience involving all likely combinations. 

It seemed probable, for example, that she had never played 
3rahms’ “Lullaby,” yet, with effectiveness far beyond her mental 
years, she played it in the key in which it was hummed to her. She has 
little or no ability to play a selection as named. Her responses seem 
to require a stimulus which she can copy with hands on the keyboard. 

From the standpoint of artistry or finished performance there is 
naturally much to be desired. For example, her left hand is much less 


' Case history report of state examiner on file at the institution. A retest by 
the state examiner (Kuhlmann Revision) on August 14, 1941 gave MA 3-7, IQ .23. 
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effective than her right, and its support of the right hand does not 
always give true harmony. However, in view of her background and 
intellectual level one can only be deeply impressed that her performance 
is as fine as it is. 

Her father is a miner who, with the mother, two years younger, 
maintains a good home. There are four sisters. Two are now playing 
the piano by ear. 

L’s low ability was obvious before she was one year old. She was 
difficult to discipline both in the home and the school because of poor 
understanding. She entered the latter at six and was promptly 
excluded. She never did any useful work either at bome or in the 
Faribault institution, because of incompetence. 

The home acquired a piano when she was five or six, but she never 
received any instruction. No known relative has any exceptional 
musical ability according to report. 

There is little in her history that is noteworthy. She had no con- 
spicuous illness nor any symptoms other than those consistent with her 
intellectual status. She gave a positive Babinski at 14. Speech is 
very limited, repetitive, and indistinct. 

While the kind of ability she manifests is not unknown in those of 
low intelligence, the degree is so far above anything we have ever 
observed in defectives of, perhaps, three times her mental age that it 
constitutes, in our thought, a noteworthy discrepancy. 
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A New and Up-to-date 


COURSE OF STUDY IN ENGLISH 


Covering the teaching of oral and written English, usage and technicalities, and 
reading (both the recreational and study types) for 


PRIMARY GRADES 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Junior HicuH Scnoo. 


based, as far as possible, upon the best that experimentation and expert opinion 
have produced. Prepared by the Supervisors and Teachers of 


BALTIMORE COUNTY 


under the direction of Dr. R. L, Lyman, 


Subjects Covered 


Reading: (Grades | to 1X) Recreational—reading for pleasure, with emphasis upon 
excellent literature in both prose and poetry; for study—(1) silent reading to gain 
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tions, writing letters, giving directions, reporting experiences, participating in 
group discussions. 
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expression, capitalization, and punctuation. 
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and others. 


The purpose of this Handbook is 
to aid the student-teacher early 
in his college career to realize the 
qualifications necessary for 
teaching, and to encourage and 
help him to direct all his efforts 
toward the goal of teaching. 


$1.02 postpaid 
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Of this volume, which appeared fifteen 
years ago, Peter Sandiford in his re- 
cently published Foundations of Edu- 
cational Psychology says: 


“‘Bagley’s ‘Determinism in Educa- 
tion’ is the best collection of data 
supporting the environmentalist’s po- 
sition that has been assembled, and 
should be read as an antidote against 
the extreme hereditarian position.” 
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The only educational news-magazine of nation-wide circulation that 
ta published every week throughout the calendar year 


CHOOL AND SOCIETY covers all major fields of educational 
i) endeavor, including colleges and universities; professional schools; 
public, private and parochial schools of elementary and secondary grade; 


and the library service. 


In addition to the news of the week and accounts of educational 
happenings both at home and abroad, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
publishes articles of timely interest, annotated lists of all publications 
received, book reviews, and brief reports of educational research. 


SusscripTIon, $5.00 a YEAR 
Members of the Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., (a non-commercial 
ft SCHOOL AND SOCIETY at a special rate of $3.50. 
Application forms for membership (which is limited to individuals) will be sent 


non-profit organization 


on request. 


The Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc. 
425 West 123p Srreet, New York, N. Y. 
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